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THE GERMAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION.* 


HE first German expedition to the arctic 
regions was made in 1868, under the 
command of Karl Koldewey, and under the 
scientific supervision of Dr. Petermann, of 
Gotha. Upon its return to the shores whence 
it started, these two gentlemen immediately 
conceived the notion of a second expedition, 
and, with the ardor of true enthusiasts, at once 
set about putting their ideas into practice. 





FIRST PAPER. 


not long before definite plans and designs 
were agreed upon, and the objects of the en- 
terprise fairly developed. It was decided 
finally, and after much wavering, that two 
vessels should be employed—one, a schooner- 
rigged steamer, the Germania, one hundred 
and forty-three tons ; the other, an hermaph- 
rodite brig, the Hansa, seventy-seven tons. 
The Germania was especially built for the 





set, and then set about making their collec- 
tions. 

To Americans, the amount seems some- 
thing trivial, and with us, in times of ordi- 
nary financial ease, half a dozen well-accred- 
ited persons could have raised it before sun- 
down. But these German gentlemen had a 
hard fight for it. Captain Koldewey went on 
a lecturing tour all through his country, set- 








They associated with themselves several 
good friends of the undertaking, and it was 
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WARPING THROUGH THE ICE, 


severe usage that she was to receive, and the 
Hansa was suitably strengthened. Both ves- 
sels were fitted for all contingencies that 
might arise in arctic seas, and their stores 
and equipments were selected with the great- 
est care. The sum required to start the ex- 
pedition upon its travels was something more 
than fifty thousand doliars, and the pro- 
jectors valorously went into debt at the out- 





ting forth most graphically the benefits and 


.honor that would accrue to the nation, could 


the expedition be sent upon its mission, and 
invitations for subscriptions were published, 
and sent to corporations, to private individ- 
uals, to representatives of Germany in for- 
eign countries, and also to the magistrates 
of many Germun towns. An account of the 
position of the undertaking was spread over 
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the whole of Germany by thousands of circu- 
lars, and even among compatriots in foreign 
towns and transatlantic countries. 


notice of the people, the entire community 
was furnished with pamphlets setting forth, 
with the aid of woodcuts, the most distinct 


information as to the aim, means, and impor- | 
The result of this | 


complete working of the lode was, as might | 


tance of the expedition. 


have been expected, very gratifying. Not 


only did subscriptions pour back from nearly | 


every German town that had a thaler to spare, 
but donations came from South America, the 
East Indies, China, and even from Honolulu 
and Tahiti. The people of some of these bot 
places must have opened their wallets with 
mingled sentiments. Besides the financial 
benefit that the expedition gained by this 
wide advertisement of its needs, it secured 
necessarily a world-wide attention. The eyes 
of all communities and societies were turned 
upon it, and it became at once elevated to its 
proper place in the consideration of men. 
The progress of the construction of the two 
ships was eagerly watched, the personnel of 
the scientific staff was duly criticised, and 
the projected methods and plans were passed 
in review by the entire civilized world. 

It was settled that the expedition should 
sail on the 15th of June, 1869, and the be- 
loved King William (then but a king), having 
shown a strong interest in the matter, and 
having, moreover, signified his determination 
to be present at the departure, every possible 
effort was made to bring the matter to pass 
at the designated hour. 

The object of the expedition, briefly 
stated, may be said to be this: The discovery 
and scientific investigation of the central are- 
tic region, from 75° north latitude and up- 
ward, taking the eastern coast of Greenland 
as a basis. This object included two tasks: 
1. The solving of the so-called arctic ques- 
tion, 2. The discovery, surveying, and inves- 
tigation of East Greenland, thence northward 
toward Behring’s Straits, including all inter- 
mediate countries, islands, and stretches of 
sea; the measuring of degrees in East Green- 
land, and ascents of glaciers in the interior, 
ete., etc. It was enjoined that the expedition 
winter at the most northerly point it could 
reach—if possible, at the north-pole itself; 
but in any case it was hoped in not less than 
80° north latitude. 

The corps of scientists consisted of six 
gentlemen—four being attached to the Ger- 
mania, and two to the Hansa. That they were 
all capable, the history of their education 
does not admit of doubt. But it is a matter 
of surprise that men so young should have 
been deemed able to cope with the fresh and 
startling scientific facts that such a strange 
journey would certainly develop. Buchholz 
and Laube, of the Hansa, were respectively 
thirty-two and thirty years of age, and Bér- 
gen, Copeland, Payer, and Pansch, of the 
Fermania, were aged respectively, twenty-six, 
thirty-two, twenty-seven, and twenty-eight ; 
while Koldewey himself, the captain and 
chief burden-bearer, was only a score and 
twelve. 

Most of them had been untried in advent- 
ure, and their issue forth from the halls of 


As a final ! 


effort to bring the subject into the complete | iarly fine and knightly in it, and one reads 








their universities into one of the roughest 
and most. dangerous tasks that ambitious 
man has yet assumed, had something pecul- 


that they were speeded upon their mission 
with tears and prayers. 

Their final gathering and consultation on 
shore was solemn and very significant. It 
was there impressed upon the lightest-hearted 
of them all that their tasks were to be per- 
formed in the presence of the most singular 
and the most appalling of dangers. They 
agreed, among other things, “ that the expe- 
dition should, on the coast or islands, as 
nearly as possible under each degree of lati- 
tude or longitude, build up a heap of stones, 
or some other erection ; that the burying of 
documents detailing the events and condition 
of the undertaking should not be within this 
sign, but at a distance of twenty metres due 
north of it (not magnetic). And, if from the 
nature of the ground no such distance could 
be taken, the documents were still to be de- 
posited to the northward. The monuments 
were, if possible, to be erected on a declivi- 
ty; and, as the Esquimaux greatly venerate 
all graves, so, in case of death, tidings of the 
expedition were to be placed under the body.” 
Then followed a solemn oath, taken by all 
those belonging to the expedition, by the 
naval officers, as well as by the scientific 
men, that they would, by word and deed, and 
under all circumstances, strive with all their 
might to reach the goal set before them. It 
was a compact of extraordinary import, inas- 
much as it bound each of them to act his 
best under terrors and perils, the natures of 
which he could only dream of—and dreams 
of perils amid ice, and gloom and unearthly 
cold might well deter the best of heroes. 

The expedition took its departure from 
Bremerhaven on the 15th day of June, and 
the occasion was made one of a great public 
demonstration. The king, with the Grand- 
duke of Mecklenburg - Schwerin, Bismarck, 
Von Roon, and Von Moltke, in his suite, vis- 
ited both the vessels, and took each brave 
voyager by the hand and bade him adieu. 
An impressive address of parting was made 
by the president of the Bremen committee 
(into whose, hands the affairs of the expedi- 
tion had fallen), and the speaker referred 
with great feeling to the dangers that lay 
before the explorers, and to the self-denial 
that they must encounter, and all for the 
honor of their native land, and of the Ger- 
man navy and of German science. He made 
them a brief exhortation, and then bade 
them an affectionate farewell. Thousands of 
cheers burst upon the air, and the final leave- 
takings were made. The booming of cannon 
gave emphasis to the moment, and after the 
king and his suite had taken their departure, 
more acclamations arose from every side, and 
the two vessels in the tow of steam-tugs be- 
gan their adventurous journey. At that sea- 
son of the year, the verdure was in the height 
of its glorious color, and these exiles looked 
their last upon the flat, green banks, and at 
the slowly-receding towers and houses lying 
silent in the warmth of the summer noon, 
with unwonted agitation, their thoughts be- 
ing carried by their very contemplation of 
beauty to the regions of perpetual snow, for 





which they were headed, and which were 
now inevitable. 

After they had reached the mouth of the 
Weser, and had passed the light-house and 
fireship, their steam-tugs cast off their haw- 
sers, and turned their backs upon them, not 
without many farewells, however, from one 
or two lingering friends. 

The two vessels were now left alone. One 
of them was as large as a Gloucester fisher- 
man, or as Columbus’s Pinto. The other 
was twice as large, but the little squadron 
seemed petty enough at best. They got sail 
on, and then stood away due north, with a 
light southwesterly breeze upon their quar- 
ters. “The prevailing frame of mind was 
serious ; every man of us knew what individ- 
ually depended upon himself and what was 
expected of us; that the whole world of let- 
ters was watching the undertaking ; but still 
we had full confidence in the cause, and were 
fully determined to return to our native sbore 
only with honor.” 

Then followed the settling into place of 
all persons and impedimenta, and the gradual 
growth of a spirit of companionship among 
the crew and the scientists. The life was 
easy, and the days were spent in a little read- 
ing, a little chess, a little walking of the 
deck, a fair attention to meals, and a com- 
mon devotion to pipes and cigars. They got 
a taste of the disagreeables of sea-voyaging, 
and, all through the somewhat stiff narrative 
of the (evident) landsman, there crops out in 
amusing abundance an odd variety of hints 
that the ocean and its works were not always 
to be glorified. Sea-sickness, damp clothing, 
damp flocrs, battened hatches, and conse- 
quent foul air, bad packing of books and 
instruments, ete., made life wretched for a 
while, and the following short paragraph is 
especially commended to all who have ever 
been on salt-water as something unusually 
comical—notice the daintiness of the writer, 
and then caleulate the discomfort he must 
have felt : 

“The stay on deck, too, was not always 
very agreeable, for boxes and packages of 
all kinds lessened the already narrow space 
to a painful degree. In a high, rolling sea 
the ship was nearly always on her leeside, 
and more often took water on both sides, so 
that it was really only aft that we could keep 
our feet dry, or indeed move at all.” 

The weather was far from good, boister- 
ous head-winds being their lot for several 
days. They made little progress, and the 
two vessels continued to keep together. The 
19th of June was succeeded by a week of 
violent northwest winds, which kept them in 
57° north latitude, and this delay was pecul- 
iarly annoying. The zoologists managed to 
get a little satisfaction by angling and by 
casting nets, but the principal benefit gained 
by the delay was the test and discovery of 
the qualities of the two vessels: the Ger- 
mania showed herself to be an admirable sea- 
boat, and, in many respects, the unquestion- 
able superior of the Hansa. | 

During the last days of June, fog was 
added to the other elements that Nature 
seemed to bring against them, and the ves- 
sels were only able to keep track of each 
other by the use of fog-horns. 
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On the Ist of July they calculated that 
they had occupied sixteen days in sailing a 
distance that should have been traveled in 
two and a half days. They were now in 61° 
north latitude, and the darkness of the nights 
had very sensibly diminished ; at midnight it 
was possible to read the finest print comfort- 
ably upon deck. They began to feel lonely, 
for, “ while in the North Sea, one or more 
sail might generally be seen on the horizon, 
or in the distance the smoke of a steamer, 
now we found ourselves alone upon the 
broad surface, which to some offers only a 
picture of boundless void and lasting same- 
ness, but in others excites a deep feeling of 
the might and sublimity of Nature. 

“ Animal life, too, now prevailed to a re- 
markable degree, which is, in a great meas- 
ure—at least as faras the birds are concerned 
—connected with the neighborhood of land. 
The ship was surrounded nearly the whole 
day by the three-toed sea-gull (Larus tridac- 
tylus, Linn.), in flocks of from twenty to fifty, 
with the swiftness and lightness of wing pe- 
culiar to this small gull, following the ship 
with manifold unwearying windings and turn- 
ings, spying for prey in the dead-water, and 
then darting like lightning upon some little 
crab tossed in the current ; or, sitting sociably 
some short distance from the ship’s side upon 
the smooth or even strongly-heaving water, 
sunning themselves, trimming their plumage, 
or fishing. They also like to whirl round 
the mast, accompanying the truck in all its 
waving to and fro, and sometimes settling 
upon it. If we mounted into the top, the 
birds were not at all shy, but hovered about 
with fluttering wings, apparently standing 
still, and from time to time shooting nearer 
to the observer, who might almost fancy that 
he could clasp them easily in his hand, thus 
having a good opportunity of observing this 
really handsome bird at his leisure. The round 
head, with the knowing, dark eyes, turns 
backward and forward upon the short neck; 
the wings move in graceful lines; the small, 
black feet are drawn tight under the tail. 
The whole under part of the bird is a pure 
white, while the upper part is bluish gray. 
But what strikes the eye the most is that the 
tips of the slender wings and the fan-shaped 
tail are jet black. In rather lighter black, 
differing according to the age and time of 
year, are marks on the head and neck, one in 
particular looking like a collar. In spite of 
all this outward beauty (in which property 
they are far surpassed by the ivory gull) there 
remains an ugly peculiarity common to this 
species, namely, their ever harsh and grating 
ery. In fair or foul weather, in slow and in 
swift flight, the sharp ‘ih, ih, ha, ha,’ is ever 
heard without intermission, and in every pos- 
sible cadence.” 

On the 5th of July they passed the arctic 
circle (66° 33’), and entered the sea that was 
to be their home for a year. With a German 
fidelity to all customs and féte-days, the crews 
of the two vessels celebrated the arrival 
aboard of Neptune, and there were performed 
all the rough, good-natured rites that are 
common to such oceasions. Even the grave 
scientists were not exempted from a share of 
affliction, nor does it appear that they sought 





to be, a hearty fellowship being, at even this 


early period, extended throughout the two 
ships’ companies. 

But all longed for a sight of theice. They 
were earnest to get among some real difficul- 
ties, inasmuch as they would then be free to 
believe that they were upon their field. On 
the 8th of July fog began a real reign of ter- 
ror, from which they suffered, except for 
short intervals, for four weeks—that is, until 
they landed. In spite of it, however, they 
managed to do considerable good scientific 
work, relative to the physical geography of 
the sea. “The temperature of the surface- 


water was taken every two hours, and that | 


of greater depths four times every day. Ex- 
periments as to the relative quantities of salt 
contained in deep and surface waters were 
carried on, notice was taken of the differing 
colors of the sea, and soundings were made 
every six hours, and the yield of the ap- 
paratus was carefully preserved. These ob- 
servations were of no small interest, as they 
were in that part of the somewhat changing 
boundary where the warm (so called) Gulf 
Stream, coming up from the south, and the 
cold arctic current, coming down from the 
north, just meet. This Gulf Stream is known 
not only by its relative warmth, but by the 
greater saltness and deep-blue color of its 
waters.” The beautiful blueness of the sea 
struck them as soon as they left the North 
Sea. But from this time until they reached 
the ice the colors changed continually, and 
sometimes very quickly, from dirty blue, 
light blue, greenish blue, bluish green, clear 
and transparent green, grayish green, and so 
on, so that their attempts at representing a 
series of these colors became a failure. Sharp 
limits between green and blue water, such as 
have been often observed, not only in the At- 
lantic but also in the Arctic Ocean, were 
never met with. As regards temperature, the 
blue water certainly was the warmest; but 
even here sudden and considerable differences 
were almost imperceptible. 

On the 12th of July an epoch was marked 
by the discovery of the desired ice in the 


shape of a wandering, vagrant serap that | 


came rocking over the gloomy waves late in 
the night. But it was not until the 18th that 
both the vessels reached the edge of the ice- 
current that lay between them and East 
Greenland, and across which they were to 
force their ways. 

This ice-current is formed of enormous 
tracts of ice, having a thickness, in some 
cases, of fifty feet, and upon whose edges the 
water dashes with loud and ominous roars. 


Between these tracts are smaller fields called 


ice-floes, and these, broken by thawing and 








pected to find an opening through which she 
might pass and escape into the “ Land-wa- 
ter,” and so keep on with her northward voy- 
age close to the coast. 

The mist was thick, and the voyagers were 
only able to predict their close approach to 
the frozen wall by the hoarse sound of the 
sea that surged against it in the distance. In 
spite of the threatening character of these 
roars, they were welcome to the ardent ex- 
plorers, and every man was upon deck. Sud- 
denly, as with the touch of a magic wand, the 
mist divided, and a few hundred yards before 
them lay the ice, in long lines, like a deep, 
indented, rocky coast, with walls glittering 
blue in the sun, and the foam of the waves 
mounting high, with the top covered with 
blinding white snow. The eyes of all rested 
with amazement on the grand panorama: it 
was a glorious but a serious moment, stirred 
as they were by new thoughts and feelings, 
by hopes and doubts, by bold and far-reach- 
ing expectations. 

But the mist closed up again almost imme- 

diately. Enough had been seen, however, to 
convince the officers that it would be useless 
to attempt to force the passage at this point, 
and so they kept on through the fog to the 
northward, seeking for a favorable opportu- 
nity to carry out their plans. 
’ For three days they coursed about in a 
blinded and hap-hazard way, now baffled and 
brought to a stand-still by dense mist, now 
pushing a few miles in this or that direction 
through the broken ice, now sailing into 
tempting lanes to the west, that proved no 
thoroughfares, and now finding themselves 
desperately entangled amid floes and “ brash- 
es.” 

“Here we had the best opportunity of 
studying the strange configuration of the ice. 
The fragments were commonly flat, and of 
the most varied forms. We could see at once 


| that warmth, air, and wave-friction, had been 
| at work upon them for some time past. From 


the rushing of the water the edges were round- 
ed and hollowed; they ranged from four to 
twelve inches out of the water, while the 


| mass under the water was about four times 





pressing, break into small pieces or hum- | 
| plains, shed the most beautiful blue light. 
| This blue changes sometimes to a green; in- 


mocks. Real icebergs seem almost peculiar 
to the southern part of the coast; they are 


not formed by the sea, as many suppose, but | 


are broken ends of the glaciers that push 
down from the coast-mountains into the bo- 
som of the sea. 

The Germania, wishing to find her way 
across this formidable belt, ran at once in a 
northwesterly course toward the outlying 
fringe of floes and hummocks. She picked 
her way carefully through them, proceeding 
in the direction of the still hidden ice. She 
used her engines to good advantage, and ex- 


as great. On the surface they were covered 
with the melting ice, like snow, some inches 
high; and, on the larger ones, small pools 


| of water were found, which generally make 


their appearance about the beginning of 
July, and about the beginning of August are 
again covered with a crust of ice. Remove 
the snow and we come once more to the glis- 
tening blue ice. Between the floes are hum- 
mocks—miniature mountains, so to speak— 
which rise in various forms, now elegant, 
now bold ; and, from the crevices and shaded 


deed, one is often surprised to see a most 
lovely emerald green. Taking also into con- 


| sideration that this almost always quiet wa- 


| 


ter reflects the clearest pictures, one can im- 
agine how great a charm this ice-scenery 
must have for a novice. But it is not only 
the beautiful and majestic which has such an 
effect, but all sorts of fantastic shapes which 
delight the beholder by their wonderful vari- 
ety. For instance, the small or large ice- 
blocks, from melting and the washing of the 
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water, frequently assume the most peculiar 


forms. Here rides a stately swan, there 
an eagle spreads its mighty wings; here a 
staring seal stretches its head out of the wa- 
ter, and there stands an elegant marble table.” 

The entrancing beauty of the panorama 


sa’s hold, set the signal, “‘ Come within hail.” 
The fog, which was rapidly rising, prevented 
the Hansa’s captain from seeing fairly, and 
he mistook the flags. He interpreted the 


message thus: “ Long stay a-peak.” 


that was now spread out before them under | 


the favoring sun seemed to the explorers to 
be the entrance to a new world, whose en- 
chantment bad thus burst upon them. The 


recollections of their own country faded by | 


imperceptible degrees, and they found them- 
selves possessed of a passion to press for- 


ward, even as children, led by the new beau. | 
ties of the forest, walk on and on, careless | 


of all save the joys of seeing and hearing 
what is new. 


| 


On the 18th the Hansa, which had be- | 
come separated from her consort by the fog | 


a few days before, and had strayed away on 
her own hook, was again discovered and ap- 
proached. Her captain, and Buchholz and 
Laube, boarded the Germania, and entered 


into a consultation with their fellows as to | 


the best course to be pursued. It was agreed 
to follow the ice-boundary to the southward, 
and meanwhile to look for the much-desired 
passage to the west. 

On the 19th they made good progress to- 
gether, but on the 20th they became involved 
in heivy floes, and consequently advanced 
but little. At eleven o’clock, Koldewey, who 
wished to consult once more with Hegemann, 
and also to procure more fuel from the Han- 


This was a fatal misunderstanding. Hege- 
mann at once set more sail, and the Hansa 
was soon lost in the obscurity. ‘The two ves- 
sels at this point separated for the last time. 
They never encountered each other thereaf- 
ter. It is a little difficult to understand how 
such an error could have been made, as its 
occurrence argues a profound stupidity on 
the part of Hegemann, and that is an argu- 
ment that has no other visible support. One 
cannot help deciding that the failure of the 
Hansa to meet with the Germania was owing 





THE HANSA IN DISTRESS. 


to a determination on the part of her people 
that she should not. Insubordination in the 
arctic seas, so far distant from superior au- 
thority, is one of the readiest outcomes of 
the situation, and it would not be surprising, 
if we knew the facts, to find that Hegemann 
had fancies and perhaps ambitions of his own 
that could be best administered to were he 
to make himself independent of Koldewey. 
This may not be so, and there may have been 
the profoundest singleness of heart between 
the two commanders ; still, it is hard to be- 
lieve that Hegemann obeyed in good faith a 
signal to sail faster when he knew that the 
act was tantamount to quitting the Germania 
altogether—a thing that, above all others, 
was to be avoided. 











However, we have nothing to do with the 
matter except to deplore it, and that we may 
do heartily, for the expedition, which was 
but indifferently furnished at the outset, was 
now crippled beyond measure, and both 
parts proceeded thereafter on crutches. 

It is now necessary to consider the course 
of each vessel separately. 

The Hansa pushed on to the westward, 
still intent upon gaining the coast of Green- 
land, and still hoping, of course, to meet her 
sister-ship. It was not long, however, be- 
fore the vessel found herself involved in cur- 
rents which drew her southward, and conse- 
quently out of her course. She was dragged 
to the leeward seventy-two nautical miles in 
seven days. On the 28th of July she was in 


72° 56’ north latitude, and 16° 54’ west longi- 
tude, and on that day the coast of Greenland 
was seen for the first time, but all efforts to 
approach it were vain. 

The hapless vessel, caught by this stream, 
and that floe, and that contrary wind, was 
hustled about between 72° and 74° north 
latitude, and no one could raise a hand to 
help her. The hardy crew would warp her a 
few ship’s lengths on one day, and then a 
breeze would carry her, on the next day, a 
few miles quite in the contrary direction. It 
is to be doubted if making bricks without 


| straw was a much more disheartening labor 


than was the work of this band of half-frozen 
men. They poled and hammered the ice, and 
pore kedges in advance, and pulled upon the 
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stiffened ropes, in the effort to surge their 
monstrous and unwieldy ship a few paces 
nearer the north-pole, meanwhile keeping 
alive a self-deception that their troubles were 
about to come to a definite end. Fancy a 
score of ants trying to drag a nutshell over 
a frozen mill-pond ! 

At one time the Germania was, unknown 
to the crew of the Hansa, but thirty-five 
miles distant. Both vessels were near Sa- 
bine Island. They were net given many 
chances to find each other out, for the un- 
lucky Hansa was once more floated south- 
ward in the bosom of an ice-field. It now 
became colder, and the old floes were united 
during the night by fresh ice. A feeling of 
disquiet settled upon the people, and talk of 
the coming winter filled up their waste hours. 
The zoologists made fair use of their time, 
and made many small catches from the sea 
by nettings and soundings, and they brought 
down plenty of birds with their shot-guns. 
A boat-journey to the land was undertaken, 
but nothing was accomplished beyond ob- 
serving from the top of a hummock the isl- 
ands of Pendulum and Sabine—a rather un- 
comfortable sight, by-the-way, for people in 
their situation. 

But, in spite of their sad hearts and their 
worn-out patience, they yet found time and 
inclination to be merry. The 25th of August 
was Hegemann’s birth-day, and it was joyfully 
celebrated. A gun was fired, the ship’s flag 
was hoisted, and the cook made, with great 
art,a huge cake. Dr. Laube wrote a poem, 
which the captain found upon his plate, and 
which displayed the kind sentiments of all 
the crew toward him. It is fair to wonder 
if Americans could bring themselves to act 
in such a heart-felt fashion. 

On the afternoon of the 29th they saw a 
magnificent phenomenon. Two colored co- 
ronas formed round the sun, in which were 
conspicuous, by their greater brightness, 
three spots. One stood vertically over the 
sun, and was the spring of an arch, which 
touched one corona, and the convex side of 
which was turned to the sun. 
really a mock sun, like those on each side, 
but a concentration of brightness at the point 
of contact of the two bows, thus giving the 


impression that it stood across the vertical | 


spot. The two side mock suns, to the right 


and left of the sun, were united by an ellip- | 
tical arch, passing through it, and were elon- | 
gated, presenting the colors of the rainbow, | 


and emitting a bright, steel-gray pyramid or 
cone. The red color spread over the sun. 


“Marine animal life was strikingly poor 


near the coast. Cydippe and Beroé were not 
rare, but, on the other hand, gammarus and 
amphipoda, which we noticed on the outer 
ice boundary, were quite wanting. On the 
15th of August the dredge brought up some 
very fine Comatule and Antedon Sarsii, Larus 
eburneus, the ivory gull, was often fed from 
the ship, and caught by angling. Some birds 
we let fly again, with a brass coin with ‘ Han- 
sa’ upon it fastened round their throats. 
At the beginning of September Mergulus alle 
was common. We often saw ravens,” 

The position of the voyagers now grew 
more and more serious. ‘Their course, cn- 
tangled as they were in the fields of moving 





This was not 





ice, was still southward, and no opening 
could be seen even from the crow’s nest. 
They beguiled the weary hours with various 
small occupations and amusements, and 
tried, but in vain, to repress the anxieties 
and disappointments that assailed them. 

It was thought advisable to prepare for 
any catastrophe; and so, with heavy hearts, 
the crew fitted and victualed the open boats 
upon the deck, so that they could be lowered 
into the sea at a moment’s notice. On the 
7th of September the hope of reaching the 
coast once more fluttered in their breasts. 
In the afternoon the coast-line was seen at a 
distance of thirty-five nautical miles, but an 
expedition over the ice to some high hum- 
mocks, to which they applied the names of 
the Devil’s Thumb and the Brandenburg 
Gate, showed them that there was no chan- 
nel of sufficient width to admit of the pas- 
sage of their unlucky vessel. 

After that the cold came on with great 
severity, and by the 14th the Hansa was com- 
pletely frozen in. Still, the field sailed to 
the southward, and the unhappy prisoners 
began to make up their minds that the prom- 
ises of their expedition were not to be ful- 
filled. A few days passed laden with direful 
expectations, and by the end of September 
the necessity of venturing upon the floating 


ice either with or without the ship was agreed 
' 


upon. The remembered experience of other 
Greenland voyagers was not reassuring. 
Most of them had met with disasters of the 
most terrible kind, either losing their ships 
and their men, or encountering dangers and 
exposures of the most dreadful character. 
Still, the Hansa was fast, and that no 
man could gainsay. It was more than prob- 
able that she would be crushed during the 
convulsions of the ice, and would therefore 
be useless and dangerous as a shelter. It 
was, therefore, decided to build a block-house 
upon the most stable and solid ice near by. 
There was at hand a capital material; none 
less than coal-tiles, a patent fuel. 
water were used to cement them together, 
and they made an excellent and impervious 
wall. Captain Hegemann sketched the plan 


| for the building, and its erection was at once | 
| a little thinner, but still without a streak of 


gray; and his hearty, communicative manner, 
| too, remained the same. 


begun. 





JUDITH STERN. 


(TRANSLATED FOR THE JOURNAL FROM THE GERMAN 
OF PAUL HEYSE.) 


Sena years ago, on the journey from 
hO Dresden to Leipsic, I renewed an ac- 
quaintance that had been first begun in the 
shadow of the leaning tower of Pisa, and had 
ended in Florence at the foot of Giotto’s Cam- 
panile. 

The man, somewhere in the fifties, whom 
I had at first taken for an Englishman from 
his dress and a certain British accent in his 
conversation, had soon proclaimed himself a 
true native German, who had emigrated in 
his youth to London, where he had estab- 
lished an extensive business in jewels, pre- 
cious stones, and antique gold ornaments, It 
was his custom to visit Italy every three or 
four years, for the purpose of making pur- 


Snow and 








chases. That he was happily married, had 
a houseful of children, and found it harder 
with each succeeding year to tear himself 
away from his comfortable hearth—al] this I 
learned during the first hour we spent to- 
gether, as we took our dinner in the same 
trattoria: for, however much he had become 
an Englishman in his outward appearance, he 
had by no means acquired any thing of the 
stiff exclusiveness of his new counirymen. 
On the other hand, it seemed to please him 
heartily to meet with some one who thought 
that homesickness for wife and children was 
a very natural feeling. 

His wife, be told me, was a German lady ; 
his children were all educated in the German 
fashion. He himself showed an unusual de- 
gree of culture, for he constantly read Ger- 
man publications that he might keep himself 
thoroughly aw courant with every intellectual 
movement in the Fatherland. To my ques- 
tion why he had settled for life in a foreign 
country when he had so strong a love of 
home, he answered briefly that, in his young- 
er days, he had had no choice in the mat- 
ter, and that afterward—it had been too 
late. 

His clear, open countenance—he was still 
a remarkably handsome man, without a sin- 
gle sign of age—darkened for a moment; the 
shadow of a sad remembrance passed across 
it. But in an instant he was bright again, 
and so remained during the four days that 
we continued in company. He had hunted 
through every corner of Italy, and was well 
acquainted with Spain and Greece and a good 
part of France; and the delicacy and origi- 
nality of his judgment in matters of art 
would have put to shame many of our art-pro- 
fessors, who have but walked through a.mu- 
seum or two. 

As we separated on a beautiful summer 
night in the cathedral-square at Florence, we 
promised that each should hear from the 
other. But, as might have been foreseen, 
this was not carried out; and my pleasure 
was therefore all the greater when, ten years 
later, I saw the well-known face appear again 
in the turmoil of the Dresden station. 

He was entirely unchanged—his light hair 


“ You will find me somewhat more silent 
and monosyllabic than at our first meeting,” 
he said. “ But when you reflect that, for the 
first time in fifty years, I have come back to 
this neighborhood, where I am truly at home, 
you can easily imagine that thoughts of every 
kind pass through my brain. I will keep 
them to myself, of course; my ‘ Sentimental 
Journey’ shall not bore you. Let us rather 
talk of art—but not about the two Holbein 
Madonnas about which there is just now 
such a heated controversy. I confess to you 
that, in spite of the English climate, I am not 
fond of fighting in a fog, and before the mat- 
ter-of-fact part of the question comes more 
clearly into the daylight—I mean before the 
Darmstadt Madonna is rid of all more recent 
contributions, I don’t care to plead either for 
or against her,” 

I had just as little wish to do so; and s% 
we were soon far away from German art-a!- 
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fairs, and in the midst of southern reminis- 
cences. 

I remarked, however, that in the midst of 
the liveliest conversation my excellent friend 
now and then grew silent; examined the 
neighborhood through which we sped along ; 
or became absorbed in thought. At last, as 


we reaclied Grimma, he rose from his seat, | 


and reached for his hand-luggage. 

“T am going to stay here overnight,” said 
he. “I was born here; and I should like to 
see if the old Fiirstenschule, where I learned 
my bit of Latin, is still standing on the old 
spot. Shall we see each other in Leipsic ? 
We have a great deal more to say to one an- 
other,.”’ 

“You would rather be alone this even- 
ing,” I replied; “ otherwise, I would be as 
pleased to keep you company in Grimma as 
in Pisa,” 

“ Are you in earnest?” he asked, quickly. 
“Then I'll keep you to your word. I confess 


that I look forward with a certain supersti- | 


tious dread to spending the night here ; and 
I should be really grateful to you if you would 
remain with me.—But, after all,” he added, 
after a little pause, “I shall not be able to 
pass the next few hours with you. But we 
shall find ourselves all the more comfortable 
together in the evening, when I have made my 
rounds, and have every thing behind me that 
lies beyond them.” 

And so the plan was carried out. 

The “ Crown-Prince” in Grimma, though 
it is the most respectable hotel in the town, 
is still an inn of the good old type, where it 
seems to the traveler as though he were enjoy- 


ing the hospitality of worthy, philanthropic | 


people, who gave up their own rooms to give 
the stranger a good resting-place in them. 
The stately bearing of my companion, al- 
though he did not at once declare himself a 
former townsman of the old landlady, secured 
us such favor that the best bedroom was un- 
locked for us—a positive hall, with five win- 
dows, furnished with furniture that fifty years 
before had been the newest and most expen- 
sive that could have been gotten together for 
a bridal outfit. Even the “ service” was not 
wanting, with its gilded cups, silver sugar-bowl 
and sugar-tongs ; the bouquet of hair-flowers ; 
the spun-glass dog, and various little artistic 


trifles ; and the walls were richly decorated | 


with old engravings. Two comfortable, old- 
fashioned beds stood in opposite corners ; the 
cleanliness of their curtains and their linen 
was also a relic of the good old times. 

“You do not mind if we are room- 
mates?” said my companion. “I promise 
not to disturb you, even though I may lie a 
long time awake. 
atmosphere in this room. I was present in 
it at the silver-wedding of my parents. The 
guests of those days, as Hamlet says, are all 
‘at supper’—except myself, yet I was not 
But I will not weary you with 
Good- 


the youngest. 
my reminiscences of long, long ago. 
by—we will meet again at supper.” 
He left me, and I followed him after a 
time, to while away the time till dark bya 
saunter through the little town. It was in 
April; a harsh, snowy air streamed through 
the clean streets; and beyond, on the banks 
of the Mulde, that must have been very 


There is a kind of ghostly | 


| pretty in the summer, but now were in their 
time of early, frosty budding, it was as com- 
| fortless as up above upon the Gattersburg, 
where I was glad to enjoy the prospect from 
behind safe window-panes. I almost repented 
having followed my English friend hither 
—who perhaps had only accepted my com- 
panionship out of courtesy, after all, A feel- 
ing of dreariness and objectlessness, such as 
easily attacks one upon a journey—an utterly 
fruitless melancholy and low-spirited wretch- 
edness—overcame me more and more. I was 
glad when the day came to an end, and, with 
supper, a@ purpose that was at least tangible 
approached. 

On the way back to the inn, I went past 
the church-yard; but I had refrained from 
going in, for I saw my companion wandering 
about it. 
come back from this reflective excursion in a 


more surprised at the lively manner with 
which he greeted me on entering the dining- 
hall. It seemed as though, in truth, all “lay 
behind him” now. 


custom to call by this name the room in a 


But, in truth, the “ Crown-Prince” possesses 
but one room of more than the ordinary di- 
mensions of a bedchamber — our five-win- 
dowed “ sleeping-hall ;” the two rooms on the 


and none the worse because they are at the 
sume time the sitting-rooms of the family, 
who withdraw themselves modestly into a 


filled. Only the sewing-table, on a raised 
platform at one of the windows, grandfather’s 
chair at the other, and the little antiquated 


that are performed within these cozy walls. 


ter must not be forgotten, who herself assists 





while the old landlady watches every thing 
| from the furthest corner, and takes care that 
the honor of the house does not suffer. 


On this particular day it was unusually | 


empty and still in these lower rooms. Only 
a commercial traveler for a wine-establish- 
ment, a few old habitués of the house, and a 


female cousin of the daughter, sat scattered | 
through the two rooms; and hardly a whisper | 


| was audible from the women in the corner by 
the stove. The sharp weather of the depart- 
ing winter had kept away all the spring-time 
guests that generally flock hither from Leip- 
sic. And, in any event, Grimma is hardly a 
goal for tourists. We two, my London friend 
and I, excited some little curiosity among the 
feminine portion of the company, as they were 
unwilling to take us for merehants, and racked 

| their brains in vain concerning the object of 

} our visit. 

We had talked in an undertone and of 
indifferent subjects, while we ate our very 
creditable meal, and drank with it the cus- 
tomary vin du pays. Then my companion 
ordered two glasses of punch, stood up, and, 
approaching the landlady, asked, with a win- 
ning, gentlemanlike politeness that was all 


his own, if he might venture to ask permis- 
sion to drink the punch at her table and in 
her company, as he was an old acquaintance, 
though one that she might indeed no longer 
remember. 

These words had a truly magical effect 
upon the spirits of the good women, who 
were at once enlightened with regard to the 
object of our journey, and furnished with 
exhaustless material for conversation. I 
played the silent listener during all these 
personal questions and answers, until I no- 
ticed that the old family stories were not 
much more interesting to the young daughter 





I was fully prepared to see him | 


saddened mood; and I was therefore all the | 


The phrase “ dining-hall” only slipped | 
from my pen by accident, because it is the | 


hotel that is used for the serving of meals. | 


ground-floor, next to the kitchen, fulfill the | 
purpose of nourishing hungry wanderers— | 


corner as soon as the two guest-tables are | 


writing-desk, remind one of the other labors | 


The bright face of the landlord’s young daugh- | 


the waitress even in the serving of the guests, | 


than to me; on discovering which, we at 
once engaged in a lively literary chat. The 
little maiden had let her needle rest for many 
an hour over some new book at the small 
sewing-table in the corner, and had thought 
more, meanwhile, than many a reader in the 
great city. 

In the intervals of our chat we listened to 
| the talk of the others ; and, as my friend re- 

marked that he had been at the church-yard, 
| and had found his parents’ grave well cared 
for, according to his instructions, but had 
failed to discover again many of the most 
remarkable monuments, the daughter de 
clared that she herself regretted much that 
had been ruined or taken away during the 
clearing-up of the place—and especially an 
| old gravestone that she had always been used 
to look at as often as she visited the cem- 
etery. 

She graphically described the figures upon 
it. It represented the solemnly grotesque 
scene of an angel and a devil fighting, at the 
death-bed of a woman, for the possession of 
her unfortunate soul, which was flying out 
of the mouth of the dying creature as she 
drew her last breath. The angel had seized 
| upon the right arm, the devil on the left; but 
it could easily be seen that mercy would win 
| the victory. 

And now the monument, sadly weather- 
beaten, it is true, had been built into a dark 
wall in the interior of the church, where it 
could hardly be recognized. 

“ But you don’t still believe in devils and 
| angels, Fraulein?” interrupted the wine- 
merchant, suddenly, in the midst of the con- 
versation. He had lighted a cigar, and blew 
| the smoke into the air in artistic rings with a 
meditative smile, as he swayed his slim figure 
jauntily in the open door between the two 
rooms, 

The girl, frightened from her innocent 
| prattle, did not immediately find an answer 
to this question of conscience. But I, deeper 
initiated into this subject by association with 
my late friend Julius Braun (who had in mind 
the writing of a book on the “ Natural His- 
tory of the Devil”), and moreover inclined to 
take the part of the weaker, could not with- 
stand the temptation to take up the part of 
advocatus diaboli against this audacious devil- 
denier. I declared that modern investiga 
tions had made it again extremely probable 
that there were celestial and infernal classes 
of society which had heretofore kept aloof 
from all statistics and censuses. A man of 
| science, Privy-Councillor Ringseis, of Munich, 
had written a valuable and very noteworthy 
| book upon the diseases of angels. As far a8 
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tthe devil was concerned, he was of too tough 
a constitution ever to be a subject of interest 
to the medica! faculty. So much the more, 
however, did he present problems to the oth- 
er sciences, to say nothing of theology, which, 
as is well known, drives him out of every in- 
dividual Christian at baptism, and has a live- 
ly interest, on this account, in never being 
entirely rid of him. Indeed, if there were 
none, theology would invent one from inter- 
ested motives, the explanation of which did 
not belong to this part of the subject. But 
there was no danger. The wisdom of all 
peoples, from the most ancient times— 

And here foliowed such a mass of cita- 
tions from the unwritten work of my mytho- 
logic friend, that the laughter of the frivolous 
materialist on the threshold ceased, and the 
others listened to me with eyes as big as if I 
~were telling the finest ghost-stories. 

Only the young girl appeared doubtful 
whether I was in real earnest with my learn- 
ing. And, as I finally came to an end with 
my defense of that much-abused being, she 
‘turned to my older companion, who had not 
vuttered a word during the whole debate on 
‘the devil-question. 5 

“Do you believe in it, too?” she said, 
-confidingly. 

She seemed to have confidence thet he 
would not permit himself to jest with her in 
so serious a matter. 

He answered perfectly quietly, so that I 


myself could not tell at once whether the | 


jester lurked behind : 
“T, my dear Fraulein? I never doubt 
what I have seen with my own eyes.” 


“ And you have truly—seen something?” | 


“More than I liked to; indeed, at the 
same time a devil and an angel side by side, 
as much alive as I see you before me now.” 

The good girl shuddered involuntarily. 


“You are not making sport of me?” she | 
unheard-of occurrence—for any mystery or 


said, and a light blush spread over her pretty 
face. 
sensible and quite awake, an angel—” 

“And a devil; certainly—as satanic as 
one can picture him.” 

“Oh, tell us about it!” said the young 
cousin; while at the same time she drew 
nearer to her friend, and put her arm about 
‘her waist. 


“My curiosity is aroused, I confess,” ex- 
claimed the wine-merchant, now entering the | 


room. 

“Well, well, what things one goes 
‘through !” said the landlady, turning up the 
lamp a little. 

But my friend still remained serious. 

“The affair is only too true,” he added. 
“But, for that very reason, it is impossible 
for me to tell it to you. Besides, it is late; 
we must be off with the first train in the 
morning. Be kind enough, my good land- 
lady, to have me waked at half-past five. — 
Good-night, ladies.” 

With these words he rose and looked 
about him for his candle. 
gave a short laugh, as if to say, “It’s easy 
enough to get out of the matter in that way.” 
He then took his leave with an elegant bow 
to the young ladies, and the remark that, 
even if he did not generally believe in angels, 
“present company was always excepted.” 





“You have seen, when you were fully | 


The wine-merchant | 
| truly blind love for me, and founded the 





With this he went away, shrugging his 
shoulders, without considering either of us 
superstitious individuals worthy of a saluta- 
tion, and ascended to his chamber, whistling 
an air from “ Robert le Diable.” 

We followed him at once. But, when we 
had gone up-stairs, we discovered, to our dis- 
gust, that we were not to be rid of his society 
so quickly. He was lodged in the room next 
to ours, that was only separated from our 
small hall by a thin board-partition. Thus 
we not only heard his entire operatic réper- 
toire, which he indefatigably continued to 
whistle from Mozart to Offenbach, but also, 
in the intervals, his conversations with the 
chambermaid, for whom he rung every few 
moments, for the purpose of declaring to her 
that she would be an angel— 

The remainder rather in the sty!e of Offen- 
bach than Mozart. 

My companion, after enduring this for a 
while, seized his hat. 

“Tt is true, it isn’t the best temperature 
for an evening-walk. But I am going out for 
a square or two until the air here gets pure. 
Will you go?” 


Iwas glad todoso. When we had walked 


| a hundred yards or so in the deathlike silence 
; of the streets, my companion said : 


“Tt’s no use, I cannot rid myself of these 
reminiscences. And after all that we know 
of one another, it would seem to me almost 
wrong if I concealed from you, too, the story 
that passed through my brain during your 
theological discussion. The only ones to 


| whom I owed it not to break my silence are 


dead now; and, as far as regards the incar- 
nation of the evil one which played a part in 
it, I have no anxiety on that score. If it is 
still haunting the world anywhere between 
heaven and earth, it will deem it an honor 
that its memory has not yet died away. 

“ Don’t prepare yourself, however, for any 
miracle. If heaven and hell had to do with 
it— 

“ But I will spare you all prelude. 

“Do you notice, there, in that narrow 
street, the house with the steep gable? It 
is only at night that it looks as it used, on 
account of that high triangle that it still 
turns to the street, as of old. For the rest, 
a smooth facade has been plastered upon it, 
and no one imagines how poverty-stricken the 
little house looked out of its narrow patched 


| window-panes six decades ago, when my in- 


considerable person first saluted its walls 
with cries. 
“T was the sixth child of my father, who 


' could hardly be said to be in brilliant cir- 


cumstances, being the drawing-teacher at 
the Fiirstenschule here. My sisters, five 
merry girls, early had places found for them 


| —honorable and necessary ones—but I re- 


mained with my parents until my eighteenth 
year, partly because i could have my school- 
ing for nothing (as the son of a teacher), and 
partly because my good father nourished a 


greatest hopes upon my talent for drawing. 
But, by the time I had passed through the 
first form, sanza infamia e sanza lodo (for my 
few artistic talents really stood in the way 
of severer studies), the good old man’s own 


energies and strength, to his great sorrow, 
were so far gone that he had to give up his 
regular position, and content himself with the 
scanty pension due him; nor could be even 
think of continuing his private lessons. And 
so his fine castle in the air—the plan that I 
should attend the Dresden Academy, and 
there become a famous painter—fell to pieces 
at once, 

“ What was to be done with me? I showed 
little inclination for study, even if it had been 
less expensive ; still. less for a trade. And 
so it seemed like a special piece of good- 
| luck that a Leipsic jeweler, whose name was 
then exceedingly well known, advertised in 
the papers for a young man who had some 
knowledge of drawing, and would enter into 
an apprenticeship with him. 

“So I came into the great city, a young 
lad of eighteen, innocent in body and soul, a 
very mother’s boy, but with my whole soul 
full of thirst for life, and of yearning for 
every thing beautiful and glorious; and in 
the city I passed at once into the very house 
that offered more food for these youthful 
longings than any other in the Leipsic of 
those days. 

“My employer and master was a Hebrew, 
David Stern by name; one ‘of the most re- 
markable men that I have ever met. He had 
raised himself from small beginnings, as a 
dealer in jewels and antique works of art, to 
one of the first art-connoisseurs of the time ; 
and had brought his jewelry establishment 
into such a condition. of prosperity that his 
name was known in England, France, and 
Italy, and his business connections extended 
even to America. He had spent some years 
in Rome in order to perfect himself in his 
art there at the classic source of taste. When 
he returned, he at once established, with a 
few assistants whom he had brought with 
him, a manufactory in which only the finest 
and best wares were made. He carried on 
at the same time the sale of pictures; but 
his chief attachment was for gems and cam- 
eos ; and the rarest things that he possessed 
so bound themselves to his heart that he 
would resist even the most tempting oppor- 
| tunities to make an advantageous bargain 
with them, and increase his riches in some 
other way, rather than by the breaking up 
of his collection. 

“There was, in all respects, a generous 
vein in him far above the ordinary love of 
| gain; and, with his love for art, his soul 
| still had room for the treasures of wisdom, 
| which he found, most of all, stored up in the 
' 
| 








traditions of his people—without his being, 
as one might say, a bigoted Jew. He did 
| not talk much of it ; but, in his leisure hours, 
| he read every thing important which the phi- 
losophy of that time produced; and, among 
the clever people whom he often entertained 
at his table, he at least kept (in my eyes) the 
right of the argument, even if he did not al- 
ways have the last word. 
| “ He was decidedly not handsome, or even 
| of that patriarchal dignity in appearance that 
| one so ‘often finds among his nation; a by 
no means conspicuous figure of middle 
| height; the hair already growing gray ; the 
| features of his face simple and almost ordi- 
nary until one came toa pair of singularly 
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wise brown eyes, and a mouth that constant- 
ly seemed to speak, and of which one could 


not fancy that it could ever allow a harsh, | 
rough, or senseless word to pass across its | 


lips. But, when he laughed, or told one of 


his countless droll or wise Jewish stories, no | 


one could resist him; and even beautiful 
women admitted that David Stern was by no 
means an ugly man. 

“The most beautiful woman of all whom 


he bad ever succeeded in pleasing was his | 


own wife. 


“T am now rather an old man, and have | 


seen more womanly beauty—for I have trav- 
eled widely, and kept my eyes open every- 
where—than most people can claim to have 
noticed; and I am married to a wife that 
even now, when we have grown-up children, 
still pleases my eyes as in my bridegroom 
days. And yet, as I think of the hour when 
I stood for the first time in the presence of 


my master’s wife, it seems to me as though I | 
felt again the electric thrill that then passed | 


through me from my head to the soles of my 
feet. 

“T was, indeed, a verdant youngster then. 
I had seen, in my little native town, all sorts 
of pretty girls, and had gained, from the en- 
gravings and plaster-heads from which I 


drew, some feeble notion that there must be | 


far other divine miracles than the apothe- 
cary’s daughter or the rector’s niece. 
never been to the gallery at Dresden. And 
if I had, what, in such youthful years, is all 
the charm and glory of a Titian or a Raphael 
compared with a piece of perfect nature that 
breathes, and smiles, and lives, and moves ? 

“ And this woman ! 

“She was, at the most, one or two years 


older than I, but had been already four years | 
You know how early Jewesses | 


married. 
come to maturity. As I was led into the 
conservatory by her husband (who received 
me at once as one who belonged to the house 
—almost as an own son), and was introduced 
to his wife, she stood by a large window, be- 
fore which tropical flowers were growing, 


and held a child in either arm. A year after | 
her marriage twins had been born to her; | 


after that she had no more children. The 
boys were, perhaps, in their second year— 
the images of their beautiful mother, who 


seemed by no means burdened by their double | 


weight, though they were unusually strong, 
well-grown children. She was—as I noticed 
later, for at the first moment all my senses 
reeled — of the most perfect stature, half a 
head taller than her husband, and perhaps in 
later years a little too large; but, at that 
time, this was only the beautiful fresh 
strength and bloom of a youthful woman, 
who had never known an hour of sickness, 
never known want, and, above all, who had 
in her veins the unmixed blood of one of the 
old races of the Orient. 

“T will not try to describe her face to you. 
Only this: that the features were not per- 
fectly regular ; but that they also did not be- 
tray, at first sight, the so-called Jewish type. 
But the whole complexion, the innocent fire 
in her eyes, the milk-white, perfectly uniform 
pallor of the delicate skin—ébasfa/ I see I 
am beginning to paint her, aftér all. 

*‘ She bade me welcome in the most cordial 


I had | 
| where I should be indispensable to the house ; 


manner, without putting down the children 
from her arms; asked after my people at 
home, and said that I must come at once to 
her when I was in need of any thing. She 
hoped it would grow to be like home for me 
in ber house. And then she gave the chil- 
dren to their father, who ‘stroked their little 
curly heads and gave them back to her. He 
was not exactly liberal with the outward 
signs of his affection. I have never seen him 
even press his wife’s hand in the presence of 
other people. Whoever saw him beside her 
could hardly imagine that they were a mar- 
ried couple. But in her glance, that con- 
stantly turned upon him with a shy and 
charming humility, there seemed to shine a 
genuine love for the husband that was more 
than thirty years older than she. 

“T was truly like a child of the house ; and 
the wife, above all, especially strove to fill a 
sort of mother’s place toward me. My room 
was above, in the attic story; but I sat all 


day in the workshop below, and worked dili- | 


gently, for I felt a burning ambition to please 
the master of the house, and now and then 
to be praised by him before his wife. This 
was not altogether a school-boyish desire for 
praise, or an impulse of vanity to appear as a 


talented young man in the eyes of the beau. 


tiful woman ; but it all arose from a feeling, 
at first indistinct, then constantly becoming 
clearer, that I must bring things to a point 


for I fancied that I should soon sink into 
wretched misery if I could no longer see the 
beautiful being. 

“Do not misunderstand me; I was a 
thousand miles from the thought of being in 
Jove with my mistress. I should have de- 
spised myself as the worst monster of ingrati- 
tude that the earth had ever borne if this 
thought had entered my head. My admira- 
tion for my master was so enthusiastic, my 
devotion to his wife so romantically chival- 
rous, that I should have appeared to myself 
like a profaner of the temple if I had thought 
of that which swelled and boiled within me 
as a passionate impulse. Then, too, there 
was such a pure, patriarchal atmosphere in 


this house that even when young people came | 
as guests—relatives of the wife, or travelers | 


passing through, who often came from far 


off with introductions to David Stern—notb- | 
| ing occurred which savored of flirtation or 


frivolity, however much this might have been 


considered good ¢on in other rich houses in | 


those days. 

“For this reason it could not strike me 
as peculiar, or open my eyes to my real situ- 
ation, that I remained altogether unattracted 
by the fascinations of any of the young girls 
—and there were a few genuine national faces 
among them, that passed for great beauties 
in the town. I agreed with myself that I 
owed it to the house where I had been so 
kindly received to lay aside, once for all, all 
these foolish, boyish performances and child- 
ish love-affairs, such as I had perhaps been 


guilty of before, so that I might not give rise | 


to any annoyances. I did not think I could 
survive a chiding glance from the eyes of the 
honored mistress of the house. 


“Thus I spent three industrious years | 
| under this roof in a truly exemplary sober- 





ness of life. My companions of my own age 
looked upon me as a Philistine of the worst 
order—my parents as the pearl of all sons. 
I did not rightly know what my master 
thought of me; but he rather encouraged me 
to take some pleasure now and then than fa- 
vored my lonely, stay-at-home ways. Frau 
Judith was always the same in her behavior ;. 
I never saw her alone; she never spoke with 
me but of every-day matters. And in generaP 
she spoke but little. 

“ But sometimes when a larger circle was 
assembled, and sparks of wit and jest flew 
freely about, a hidden power of mockery and 
humor seemed to unfold in her, so that she- 
often put the wittiest to flight, and began a 
laugh as fascinating as that which only young 
girls are wont to give. 

“Then she blushed at her own audacity, 
and cast something like an appealing glance 
toward her husband. But he seemed to find 
it all as it should be, nodded smilingly at her, 
and said, ‘ You have one of your bright days, 
my child; wisdom that one doesn’t use, and 
a buried treasure—what are they good for ?” 

“One evening, when I came, as usual, 
after the closing of the work-room, to the 
table, at which the book-keeper and a few 
old friends of the family were the other con- 
stant guests, I saw a strange face, that even 
at the first glance made an inexplicably re- 
pellent impression upon me. It was that of 
a young Jewish physician, belonging to a 
collateral branch of the family that had set- 
tled in Portugal. He had long lived in Paris, 
and had suddenly—Heaven knows for what 
reasons !—made the plan of settling in Leip- 
sic and seeking a practice there. His name 
was Dr. Asser Alcobara. He might have 
been ten years older than J, but he had one 
of those faces that have never been young, 
and seem never to grow old. Every feature 
of it was intellect and life; the large mouth 
was surrounded, even when he was silent, 
with little, serpent-like wrinkles ; something 
like scorn and contempt for men, and reck- 
less strength of will, trembled in the nostrils 
of the lightly-curved, thin nose ; the yellowish 
cheeks were a little haggard and sunken; I 
never saw them change color but once. 

“He could not have been in the best of 
circumstances. At all events, his black suit 
was a good deal worn; a fact which, never- 
theless, did not hinder him from conducting 
himself with the greatest self-possession in 
the princely mansion. I heard on this same 
evening that the master, in his usual helpful 
way, had had a lodging arranged for him in 
the largest of three or four houses which he 
owned in Leipsic. 

* This was, it is true, a kind of quarters 
which might not have suited every one. The 
house, three stories high, stood empty the 
whole year round; for all the rooms were 
let to tradespeople who only came to Leip- 
sic at fair-times, and used the large cham- 
bers only as warehouses for their goods. 
Only in the third story the book-keeper of 
the proprietor had two little, low rooms, fur- 
nished with barely what was necessary to 
make them habitable, as he set up his office 
there at the time of the fairs, that he might 
be on hand for the coming and departing 
tenants. 
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“Tt was in this dreary and empty ware- 
house that the doctor was to live—until he 
had found a more suitable lodging. Frau 
Judith, who treated him, as she did every- 
body else, with pure-hearted kindness, smil- 
ingly asked him if he had no fear of ghosts. 
For herself, such an oppressive shudder 
seized upon ber every time that she even 
entered the court-yard of that house, that she 
had never been able to prevail upon herself 
to go up-stairs and see for herself the long, nar- 
row passages and close rooms of the interior. 

“He was ghost-provof, the guest replied, 
with a peculiar smile. All good spirits 
served their master, and, as for the bad, they 
had no power over him. 

“J do not know what it was that so es- 
pecially struck me in this declaration, which 
seemed to the others a mere jest. I saw the 
cold, searching glance of the black eyes and 
slight trembling of the nostrils; and, thor- 
oughly repulsive as the face was to me, I 
felt compelled, as by some mysterious en- 
chantment, to keep my eyes constantly fast- 
ened upon it. And thus it did not long es- 
eape me what a singular expression ani- 
mated his features whenever he looked at 
the mistress of the house. 

“T had never seen a man look upon a 
beautiful woman with an expression of such 
transport—yet, at the same time, with such 
a look of will—an expression almost of com- 
mand. He behaved coolly and formally toward 
her, addressed his conversation chiefly to her 
husband, and appeared, in his most careless 
moods, to be only intent upon delighting the 
company at table with witticisms and stories 
of varied adventure in far countries where 
he had traveled. When all yielded to the 
fascination of his conversation, and even the 
master joined in the laughter, he cast a long, 
bright look from his deep eyes at the beau- 
tiful wife; but she was as little troubled as 
the rest because he did not himself wear a 
merry look while he amused the others. 

“T hated him from this time forth; hated 
him all the more intensely because by his 
means I had been for the first time terribly 
enlightened as to my own condition. The 
passionate longing that I discovered in his 
glance, and that seemed to me like a deadly 
sin against this noble woman—a sacrilege in 
the very holy of holies of this happy home 
—I must needs acknowledge to myself, with- 
in my four silent walls, with a pang of horror, 
that a similar fatally evil flame had burned 
in my breast also, and suddenly, fanned by 
jealousy of this stranger, threatened to break 
forth from its concealment and overwhelm 
me utterly. 

“ What a night I spent, and how I hardly 
dared to look the new day in the face !—spare 
me the description of all this. The members 
of the household, and, above all, Frau Judith, 
asked me what ailed me. I must at once 
have Dr. Alcobara’s adviee—who was already 
looked upon as a kind of family physician. 
You can imagine what my feelings were at 
the thought of this; and how I strove, by a 
livelier bearing, to give the lie to my pallid 
face. I deceived them all; only she, who 
was the source of the trouble, looked at me 
with silent wonder. I saw her soft eyes rest- 
iag upon me oftener than usual. 





“In the eyes of the doctor himself I ap- 
peared to be as good as non-existent. I 
thanked him in secret for his unconcealed 
neglect ; for now I could go on hating him as 
heartily as I pleased, and with good con- 
science. 

“T soon saw that I was the only one who 
seemed to be proof against his seductive 
arts. A week had not passed before he had 
not only become as firmly fixed in the Sterns’ 
house as if it could never get on without him 
again, but he had also begun to make fair 
weather and foul in all the Jewish circles of 
the city, and some of the Christian ones as 
well. Yet he came to us every evening; 
sometimes quite late, on occasions when he 
had not been able to refuse an invitation to 
some other house. Old David Stern, in spite 
of his wisdom and knowledge of men, was 
fairly enchanted by him; he talked with 
him of matters in the discussion of which he 
could seldom find a worthy opponent. Only 
Frau Judith seemed unable to rid herself of 
a secret dislike toward him; but I saw that, 
for her husband’s sake, she struggled not to 
let this prejudice against their new friend 
appear. 

“And I—I grew constantly more and 
more morose, awkward, and melancholy, in 
the midst of the merry circle; but, as time 
passed, my altered mood no longer inspired 
sympathy. It was only that I was found less 
amiable than I used to be; the girls made 
fun of me for it at first; but at last even they 
were tired of it. They preferred to listen to 
the bright chat of the doctor, who might have 
twisted all of them around his finger. And 
the fact that he did not take the trouble to 
use his power with any one—that was the 
only thing that insulted them. 

“And yet—when I look back at that in- 
fernal time—I was not utterly miserable even 
in the midst of my sufferings. A first strong 
passion, though it be ever so hopeless, wick- 
ed, and ruinous, is, for a young man, so won- 
derful a revelation of his own inmost nature, 
that he would not free himself from its most 
terrible pangs, if to do so be would have to 
give up further knowledge of his own heart. 
I went about as though in an enchanted 
dream ; I could not understand how I could 
have seen that face so long without knowing 
that it would drive me to madness ; it never 
left me for an instant now; not while I worked 
—not while I slept. Only when I saw it act- 
ually before me, there was something in the 
innocent nobility of its look that cooled my 
burning blood a little. My anger, because 
other eyes than mine looked with delight on 
this one treasured form, checked my emo- 
tion; and my rage at my rivals crushed down 
for a while all those yearnings with which I 
reproached myself, as with sins. 

“ Several months of the summer had now 
passed away. The family, in ordinary cases, 
were accustomed to spend the heated season 
on a country estate near Schénefeld, about 
a mile and a half from the city. This year 
the change of residence was delayed, osten- 
sibly on account of the doctor, who was kept 
in town by his rising practice. But the de- 
lay avenged itself in an unforeseen fashion. 
One of the twins, now a little fellow of four 
years old, was seized with a severe illness, 





The old, experienced physician, who con- 
tinued to visit the house even since the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Alcobara, shook his head 
doubtfully. For the first time I saw these 
people, who seemed sought out by good-for- 
tune and favored beyond all others, in terri- 
ble anxiety. Frau Judith had never seemed 
more beautiful than now, with her great eyes 
weary with watching, her cheeks blanched, 
and yet without a word of complaint—in all 
the nobility of a mother’s deepest suffering. 
But ever;in these days of trouble and sor- 
row my passion was still my only thought; 
though I had greatly loved the poor child 
that now hovered between life and death. 

“ Only when the old physician had answered 
the father’s question by saying that here sci- 
ence was powerless—that if Nature cid not 
give some wonderful aid no recovery could be 
looked for—only then did the mother fall be- 
side the little one’s bed in uncontrollable 
emotion. 

“ At this moment Alcobara appeared. ‘ Will 
you permit me ?’ he said to the father. Who 
could have answered him in the negative ? 
He immediately undertook the treatment of 
the child, according to a method which he 
said he had found widely employed in India. 

“Tn three days all danger had passed. A 
week after the child ran about the garden «s 
merrily as if it had never caused a moment’s 
care, 

“You can imagine how his rescuer was 
thanked. But, of all the gratitude and regard 
shown for him, nothing seemed to have any 
value in his eyes, save that the mother of the 
child whom he had saved met him with a 
grateful look, and now seemed, like every- 
body else, rather to seek his company than 
avoid it. 

“ Only with me all remained the same. The 
recovery of the child, for which, under other 
circumstances, I would have gladly made the 
greatest sacrifices, hardly made any impres- 
sion upon me, save that I was glad to be able 
to indulge my pitiable emotions without any 
minor thoughts connected with them. I 
played but a dreary part at the joyous fes- 
tivity with which the parents celebrated the 
safety of their child ; and, as early as I could, 
I withdrew from the rest, to absorb myself 
in my painful thoughts alone in the garden. 

“There, near the end of the little park, 
stood a small summer-house, a simple hut of 
bark, in which I frequently made up, during 
the hot afternoons, for the sleep I lost at 
night. And at other times, too, I often spent 
many hours hidden there in the cool solitude ; 
I believe—God pardon me for it !—I even 
made verses there ! 

“On that day, however, I was not capable 
of even this, but threw myself down on the 
bench that was built inside the hut against 
the front wall ; and, tired from the long con- 
trol I had been compelled to exercise over 
myself at table, I soon fell into a refreshing 
self-oblivion. 

“ A voice, approaching from without, awak- 
ened me, and I saw, from the darkness in 
the summer-house, that I had slept for sev- 
eral hours. The voice now sounded close by 
the door—it was the doctor’s—my enemy’s. 
I hoped he wou'd pass or; but, instead of 
this, he opened the door, glanced quickiy 2, 
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very cool inside; shall we not go in for a 
moment, cousin? You are tired after the 
long dinner,’ 

“*]T would rather stay in the open air,’ I 
heard a voice answer, that pierced me to the 
very heart, 

“* Well, as you will,’ said the doctor, again. 
* But at least sit down here outside for five 
minutes. The garden chairs are very com- 
fortable, and you must let me play the tyrant 
a little with you. You must make up for 
these anxious days you have just passed ; 
they have tried you harder than you think 
yourself, Such a thing only makes itself felt 
faster, if one is not careful.’ 

“ There were a few chairs outside the sum- 
mer-house, just before the wall behind which 
was my bench. I could not help but bear 
every syllable; and the fact that it was not 
right to listen to the conversation of others 
troubled me but little at that moment. I 
hated this man—I loved this woman. That 
was enough to put aside all hesitation. 

“ Besides, at first there was little that was 
remarkably attractive in their conversation ; 
nothing which made the doctor’s talk differ- 
ent from his ordinary chat, unless, perhaps, 
at most, the tone of his voice. This seemed 
to me more insidious, treacherous, and excit- 
ing, than usual; and the way in which be was 
telling of his journeys had in it something 
passionately sad. He spoke of how he had 
everywhere sought for happiness and peace— 
even for the knowledge whether happiness 
and peace were possible together. 

“Wherever he had been happiest he had 
been soonest driven away, either through bit- 
ter experiences or by a secret voice in his 
soul that ever whispered to him that his real 
happiness, his certainty, the solution of all 
life’s riddles, did not await him there, but in 
another place. And so even the women of 
no foreign country had been able to enchain 
him. 

“And then he went into an apparently 
cool and almost scientifically ethnographic 
treatise on the beauty of women under differ- 
ent skies, Even the details of which he 
spoke were mentioned by him with so indif- 
ferent a manner, 80 entirely as a matter of 
course, that even a delicate woman, if she 
would not seem to play the prude, could listen 
to him without objection, But for me it was 
detestable—this scientific license taken with 
the soul of this noble woman, who must needs 
ait still and hear if she would not offend the 
man to whom she owed such gratitude, or 
appear in his eyes as a narrow and prejudiced 
mind, 

“T heard how sho often sought to lead the 
conversation into another channel, But he 
made as though he were too much carried 
away by his melancholy mood to turn to 
other things, ‘Ah, my dear cousin,’ he 
erled, ‘if we but knew what years could 
mae of us! I think of no woman with 
deeper sympathy than of one whom I knew 
in Paris. Do not be afraid that I am going to 
tell you some tragic love-story. I know of 
nothing so tasteless as such confidences, es- 
pecially between two people like us. For, 
apart from the foolishness of such a confes- 
sion, must it not be ennuyant, or, at least, in- 





and said: ‘There is no one there, and it is | different, to one beautiful woman to hear that 


other beautiful women exist? Every beauty 
is the only one—and rightly ; she bas never 
existed before, will never exist again. And, 
if she does not share the absurd German 
prejudice that she alone is to know nothing 
of her beauty, she has a right to rejoice in her- 
self, apart from all comparison with others. 
“* The lady of whom I speak was beyond 
every temptation of pleasing, being of about 
the age of her husband; and, that everybody 
could see how exquisitely beautiful she must 
have been in her youth—who can believe that 
this was a consolation for her joyless exist- 
ence? It only sharpened with unusual force 
the bitterness of the loneliness and emptiness 
of her life. She herself confessed to me— 
and wept such true tears as are seldom shed in 
Paris—that she often cried aloud in the night 
from remorse and wretchedness, when the 
thought suddenly came to her how sinfully 
she had wasted the happiness of her youth— 
had let her life be spoiled by spectres of 
virtue ; had let her heart be chastened and 
her senses wither away;—and now !—she 
would stretch out her arm across all the sev- 
en deadly sins, if beyond them there was a 


; goblet with one full draught of happiness 


with which she could intoxicate herself and 
lull her regrets to sleep.’ 

“Tt was silent for a moment before the 
summer-house; and then I heard the soft 
voice of the woman. 

“*Indeed, yes,’ she said. ‘It must be 
terrible to pass through old age alone, with- 
out husband and children.’ 

“* There is something more terrible still,’ 
I heard him answer, ‘to have a husband and 
children, and yet be lonely! 

“*This lady,’ he continued, as Frau Ju- 
dith found no answer at the instant— this 
old lady of fifty-five, who was everywhere 
looked upon as a most happy mére de famille 
—her husband honoring her, her children 
adoring her—confessed to me, nevertheless, 
in one of those hours when the inner nature 
breaks forth from such a carefully-guarded 
woman’s soul, as though it obeyed some de- 
mon's force—she confessed to me that she 


; could not pardon herself for not having 


seized by the forelock the one complete hap- 
piness that had ever approached her, “ And 
what do you call a complete happiness?” I 
asked (with assumed naiveté, for I knew the 
answer in advance), “A reciprocated pas- 
sion that lifts a human being above the nar- 
row fate of a day—makes him the absolute 
ruler of his own life, so that he may give 
himself away, throw himself away, destroy 
himself—whatever he will—but freely, from 
his inmost soul! Perfectly careless, and in 
disregard of every consequence!" This she 
had permitted to pass her by, from coward- 
ice, from educated tameness of heart, from— 


Heaven knows what pitiable prejudices, And | 


now it seemed to her the worst of deadly 


sins against her own nature, not only because | 


she had made another wretched by it, but 
because she was even now ashamed at the 
thought that at the last day (she was a 


good Catholic) the Eternal Judge would ask, | 


“What interest hast thou gained with the 
talent of happiness intrusted to thee?” 
And she could then only answer, “I have 








| talk of them. 





never broken a rule of social convenance, ang 
have forgotten my rights as a human being 
in my duties as a housewife.” ’ 

“* And what is your judgment of this 
woman ?’ said Judith, after a moment’s s 
lence. 

“*T consider her fate a tragic one ; and] 
think that the frankness that enabled her to 
confess it to herself and another was noble, 

“* And to me her feeling, so far as I can iy 
any way comprehend it, appears an unne tur] 
and morbid condition ; and the boldness of 
making you acquainted with it is truly de. 
testable. My God, this Paris! ‘ What dis. 
tortions of true nature one must meet with 
there! A woman that counts her upright 
ness a sin—but let us talk no more of it! 
Some time, when you are yourself a happy 
husband and father, you wil! no longer think 
in this way—you will no longer admire tha 
woman |’ 

‘“‘« Your supposition is impossible,’ I heard 
him answer, in a low voice. ‘ You yourself 
know it best. It is not kind of you to scoff 
at me, in addition to all my misery.’ 

“*T scoff at you, when I express a hope 
to see you happy ?’ 

“*Do not play the hypocrite, my cousin, 
Are you trying to deceive me or yourself? 
You do not need those sharp woman’s eyes 
of yours to know that peaceful happiness, as 
they call it—a comfortable provision for the 
heart in one of your customary marriages— 
has been impossible for me since I came into 
your house.’ 

“ T heard her suddenly rise ; but he seemed 
to hold her back. 

“*Why may not one speak of sucha 


iN . . . . . . 
thing in all friendliness ?’ he said, with no 


unusual excitement in his voice. ‘Do not 
affect a narrower nature than you have, and 
turn away from the discussion of things that 
are unalterable, and that do not become bet- 
ter, more agreeable, or less true and certain, 
because one does not do them the honor & 
If I had not told you, with 
this opportunity—truly an accidental one and 
unsought—that all other women are indiffer- 
ent to me since I have seen you, that I scom 
water if I cannot quench my thirst in wine— 
if I had not told you this, would you have 
been any the less conscious of it? And cao 
you make it a reproach to me that it is so— 
truly, when you are honestly yourself, and 
not following the commonplace traditions! 
That fire burns, and that ice also makes one 
burn who touches it, however much it seems 
to cool—these are laws of Nature that are not 
overturned by all our petty struggles, And you 
see how little cause you have to hate or fear 
me, Tho matter isa far too serious one for 
me, and it has too much to do with what they 
call my “ life-happiness,” to permit me to it 
dulge in figures of speech or trouble you with 
transcendental flourishes. Why do you knit 
your brow, Judith, and act as though I had 
said something very surprising and shocking 
to you?’ 

“ His voice had grown so low that I had 
to press my ear close against the wall of bark 
to understand all his words. I trembled # 
much that I feared with every moment that 
those without would perceive that there wa 
some one in the hut. 
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“But now I heard her voice, perfectly 
élear and strong, as if she would show that 
she had not a word to say that any one might 
pot hear : 

«© You are entirely in error. Nothing in 
my life has ever surprised me more than your 
words; nothing has ever shocked me more 
than that you consider that as natural and 
matter-of-course which seems to me vile and 
horrible. I am accustomed to being thought 
peautiful; I should be a foolish hypocrite if 
Iwere to deny it. But I have also always 
been accustomed to have respect for my 
husband, and esteem for my own pure life, 
put to silence any such mad feelings as you 
have just dured to express to me. Of this I 
can assure you, that, with the first word of 
it, [should have turned my back upon any one 
but yourself. You have saved my child, and 
for that I condescend to answer you. And 
forthe same reason I shall not carry out what 
I should otherwise have believed to be my 
duty—to tell my husband all that I have 
heard from you, and leave the answer to 
him !’ 

“© Your husband ?’ he interrupted, quick- 
ly. ‘Ah, my dear cousin, how little you must 
esteem David Stern’s wisdom and knowledge 
of human nature if you think you would tell 
him any news in telling him this! Do you 
really believe he could imagine he could pos- 
sess such a wife, and alone of all men—he, 
the man of fifty-five—have eves for her beau- 
ty, her brilliancy, her power over the hearts 
of all men and youths? A blind man must 
needs see how, among the rest, the unhappy 


light-haired boy that is looked upon by you 
all as a son of the house is devouring him- 
self in silly passion for his beautiful foster- 


mother. The youngster is not particularly 
according to my taste; but if he should 
chance, on account of those very qualities 
that make him so uninteresting for me, to be 
looked upon with favor by that beautiful 
woman—I should be as little surprised at it 
as my honored cousin, your husband. And 
yet he permits him in the house, and be- 
haves as though he did not see how this lad 
sits opposite his wife like butter in the sun, 
And you would open the eyes of this wise 
man to something that goes on about him— 
him, who must either bury or wall up the 
treasure that belongs to him, or submit when 
it attracts other eves and affections? My 
dear cousin, let us not seck to deceive our- 
selves: 1 know no other sin but that, To 
take things honestly and courageously aa they 
are; if they diaplease us, to make them as 
little injurious as we may; when they do 
please us, to take advantage of them as far 
48 possible, to spice this tasteless life—’ 
“*Bnough !’ she interrupted. ‘Spare me 
your philosophy —that can never be mine, 
And now, one thing more before I leave this 
subject forever, In what concerns the pupil 
and foster-son of my husband you gravely 
slander him if you attribute to him ideas 
tuch as appear to have become familiar to 
you from your Parisian experiences. He pos- 
Sesses all that is wanting in you, to prevent 
his ever violating, even in the merest dream, 
his duty, respect, and gratitude, toward the 
house that has become a second home to 
him. And now, once for all, enough and too 





much of such matters! I will strive to for- 
get this hour; I am too much in your debt 
not to give you that much of gratitude, diffi- 
cult as it is for me. Help me to do so: only 
by that means can you atone for that which 
has debased you in my eyes.’ 

“She hastened away from the hut. I 
heard her light step rustle away over the 
gravel. Immediately after he also rose from 
his seat ; but he seemed to have no desire to 
overtake her and reénter the house with her, 
I heard a few inarticulate sounds, a singular 
gnashing and hissing, then a loud laugh, and 
the endeavor to sing a Spanish ballad, that 
ceased after a line or two. Then he moved 
slowly on, and his steps died away in the 
deeper intricacies of the park,” 

[CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.] 
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66 HEY chew hasheesh,” says Emerson, 

in his discussion of English traits ; 
“they cut themselves with poison - creases ; 
swing their hammock in the boughs of the 
bohun -upas ; taste every poison; buy every 
secret; at Naples they put St. Jaruarius’s 
blood in an alembic; they saw a hole into 
the head of the ‘winking Virgin,’ to know 
why she winks.” Why they do such things— 
these bold Britons!—is a question which 
wakes the special wonder of men who have 
no taste for experimental investigation of the 
occult. The algebraist, who asked concern- 
ing a poem, “ But what does it prove ?” was 
no more amazed at the predilection of poets 
for useless occupations than are certain ex- 
cellent people at the curious taste of men 
who study things for no earthly purpose but 
to find out about them. By such a taste, the 
writer has been swayed all his life: the taste, 
that is, for studying those subjects which 
are out of the common course of observation, 
and especially those in whose study a spice 
of danger is involved. If there was in any 
community a dark and forbidding quarter, 
which cautious men shrank from entering, he 
for that reason chose it for a stroll on a dark 
night. If, besides, men were curious to 
know something about this dangerous or 
gloomy quarter, there were no influences 
atrong cnough to keep him out of it—for 
then the most potent law of his being was 
in action, Men wanted to hear about this; 
then the writer wanted to tell them about it, 
And this feeling, I am convinced, is at the 
bottom of the Briton’s Inquisitiveness, too. 
If it were not that he could tell his neighbor 
what he found in the head of the winking 
Virgin, I think he would not have sawed a 
hole into it at all, It was not so much that 
he wanted to know why the Virgin winked— 
he wanted to let the world know, 

The bold Briton, in his tourist wander. 
ings, has laid bare the mysteries of almost 
every quarter of touristdom; but there is 
one quarter which he has not ventured into, 
with his umbrella and his opera-glass—this 
is the Parisian night -world, which I have 
been studying for a few months past, with a 
spirit quite as American as British, perhaps 





—the quarter in which the so-called danger- 
ous classes of the French capital herd after 
nightfall. I have met John Bull everywhere 
else in Paris. I have met him on top of the 
Panthéon and at the bottom of the sewers; 
at the Place de la Roquette on the morning 
of an execution, and at the Salle Valentine 
on the night of a masked-ball ; nay, even in 
the purlieus of the Brise-Miche quarter—by 
day ; not at night. 

Before you have been long in Paris, in 
these our times, you will learn, if you are in 
the habit of perusing the French journals, 
that there exists a class of beings variously 
designated by the writer, according to the 
degree of his anti-democracy, as “ blousards,” 
or wearers of the blouse ; “ communards,” a 
title which needs no explanation ; ‘‘/a radi- 
caille,” or radical horde—the good old sneer- 
word “ canaille” being no longer a sufficiently 
contemptuous epithet; “ petroleurs,” or ras- 
cals, whose weapon is the oil of Titusville; 
and, finally, in the phrase of the most pas- 
sionless writers; “ les classes dangereuses,” 
I have long believed that the dangerous 
classes are not more dangerous among them- 
selves than other classes ; hawks do not pick 
out each other’s eyes; it is only the repre- 
sentative of a better class—a class of which . 
they are jealous, suspicious, and distrustful, 
not without cause—who is in danger in vent- 
uring among them. This I have proved to 
my own satisfaction by excursions into the 
Five- Points region, when the popular idea 
was, that he who went into Baxter Street 
after nightfall placed his life in imminent 
peril. Better men than I am have been in- 
spired with the ambition of visiting the slums 
of great cities, but, with one exception, I 
know of no writer who has sought to gratify 
this ambition otherwise than under police 
protection. I would as eagerly study a beast 
of the forest, shut up in a cage, as I would 
my brother-man of the lower orders under a 
policeman’s eye. Neither would possess a 
very strong interest, But how to study the 
dweller in the slums otherwise ?—that was 
the question. The answer was simple enough. 
How but by becoming in outward appearance 
aman like unto him? Ina disguise of rags 
and dirt it was easy to roam at will among 
the dangerous classes of New York and Chi- 
cago, of San Francisco and New Grleans; 
and, in sleeping occasionally in the lowest 
ten-cent lodging-houses of New York, or 
passing by night among the bummers of a 
Chicago police -station, I have gratified my 
curiosity, enlarged my acquaintance with hu- 
manity, excited the amiable indignation’ of 
my friends, and qualified myself (at least in 
my own opinion) for dealing with my “ dan- 
gerous " fellow-man on an equal and familiar 
footing, even though I should chance to meet 
him in some unexpected hour, while I might 
be wearing a silk hat and carrying an um. 
brella— badges two of the “ safe’ classes, 
A ragged coat, a dirty hat, a slouching man. 
ner, and a thievish dialect—for I had studied 
the thieves’ slang of the English language 
for my special puyposes—were sufficient in 
New York. But in Paris new difficulties be- 
set me. No acquaintance with French argot 
would enable me to bear off successfully the 
character of a Paris rough. I reflected deep 
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ly ou the subject, however, and went so far 
as to enter upon a course of lessons in argot 
in the mean time. But the result of much re- 
flection was, that I finally concluded to vent- 
ure on my first excursion in the dress of a 
simple citizen, somewhat shabby, to be sure, 
but still respectable. The dress of the French 
classes is so distinct, that your coat generally 
settles your status in life in a very positive 
manner. Nothing is more common than for 
French shopmen to speak of selling a man 
an article “ according to his coat.” Not dar- 
ing to assume, in a foreign community, the 
character of a “ blousard ”—who is, as a rule, 
either a working-man or a thief—I ventured 
upon that of a man who might be supposed 
to be under a cloud, and to have “ seen bet- 
ter days.” I wore an old gray overcoat 
(made by Poole originally, it is true, but 
shabby enough now, from storms on land and 
sea), with the collar turned up about my ears, 
and with one button fastened at the neck; 
a Cardigan-jacket under it, hiding all traces 
of linen; a long-discarded cap, pulled down 
low on my forehead; a rough growth of 
beard on my chin; hair elaborately disordered ; 


and with my hands thrust deep in my trou- | 
sers-pockets in a dégagé manner, I conceived | 


that my appearance was that of a person 
with whom Fortune had dealt roughly. 
make assurance doubly sure, I sauntered into 
the little parlor of our abode in the Faubourg 
St.-Germain, and asked the lady who shares 
my humble lot whether, in her opinion, my 
appearance was suspicious. It is fair to say | 
that she was startled. And she assured me | 


that, if she should meet me in that guise on | 


the Esplanade des Invalides, or some other 

lonely stretch, on such a foggy night as this, 

she should certainly avoid me very carefully. 
Thus strengthened in my armor, 80 to | 


speak, I sallied forth, and, at the corner of | 
the Rue de Grenelle, waited for an omnibus, | 


for the quarter I was about to visit was in 


the shadow of Notre-Dame, two or three | 


miles away. The Paris omnibuses have 
seats on top, and, in my reduced character, I 
mounted the ladder outside, and took my 
place among the dlousards there, heedless of 
the coughs and colds with which the foggy 
November night was laden. One rides on 
top for three sous ; inside, the fare is six 
sous. In summer weather it is common 
enough for gentlemen in silk hats to mount 
to the top of the "bus and smoke a cigar 
there; but when the weather is unpleasant, 
the outside passengers are those who go up 
there to save three sous. Hence, the ab- 
sence of the aristocratic element to-night. 
The first fact that attracted my attention was 
that the conductor of the omnibus spoke 


much more politely to his outside passengers | 
“ Merci, mon- | 
sieur,” he said to me, on receiving my three 
sous; and, in the same words, he thanked | 


than he did to those inside. 


my fellow-passengers on top. To the passen- 
gers inside he youchsafed no thanks, but re- 
ceived their heavier fares in sullen silence. 
Whether this larger measure of politeness 
was due to the conductor’s secret fear that 
he might be tumbled off the roof by one of 
us terrible radicaille—in which case his head 
would probably have been broken at once— | 
or whether it came from the secret sympa- | 


To | 


| thy of the man for those more nearly on 
his own level of existence than the inside 
passengers, I am not sure. The second 
fact that attracted my attention was that 
my next neighbor was staring at me with a 
| marked degree of interest. I thought best 
not to show that I was aware of this person’s 
scrutiny. He was an exceedingly rude type 
of the dlousard—though at the moment he 
wore no blouse—with a heavy-featured face, 
small, piggish eyes, a shapeless cap on his 
huge head, and a coarse blue apron buttoned 
across his breast. As the omnibus rolled on, 
jolting in a prodigiously active manner on 
the rough cobble-stones of the back streets 
through which we passed— sometimes so 
close to the walls that it would have been 
easy to step into an entresol-window—my 
neighbor displayed an unwieldiness of form 
that was rather unpleasant to me. To say 
that he sat on me would be to exaggerate the 
fact a little, perhaps, but it amounts to some- 
thing very nearly like it. And, in the midst 
of his bumpings and squeezings—the seats on 
top being all occupied—I observed that he 
continued to stare at me with the deepest at- 
tention to the subject. It was impossible to 
feign ignorance of him, at last; it was like a 
| spell. I turned, and looked in his eyes. He 
spoke, then, as if the question had been 
growing in his breast until it had finally be- 
come insupportable. 

“Excuso, m’sieu’,”’ he said, through his 
nose ; “ depuis quand les aristos montent-ils 
sur l’impériale?” (“Since when do the 
aristos go on top ?”’) 

And I fancied myself in disguise ! 

* For a moment I was at a nonplus. Then 
I replied, in as good an imitation of his utter- 
ance as 1 could command, snuffle and argot 
included : 

“ Aristo, m’sieu’? When an aristo has 
the purse flat, he becomes a democ, n’est-ce 
pas?” 

“ Ah, is it like that?” he queried, with a 
world of sympathy in his tone.. 

I offered him a cigar—one of a handful I 
had bought on purpose, at the rate of two for 
& sou. 

“Bon,” he said, biting off the end; 
“thanks, friend democ.”’ * 

I descend from the omnibus at the Rue de 





the Quai Montebello, where the shadows of 
Notre-Dame’s towers reach in the afternoon 
of summer—the dark street where La Bibine 
hides. One may wander about here night 
after night, studying every phase of the dark- 
est life of Paris—and including, if he choose, 
some of its brighter ones—and though he 
should pass over a wide space, never leave 
the shadow-reach of the wonderful old church 
which has lifted its crowding towers, spires, 
buttresses, arches, and pinnacles, in the sun- 
shine of seven hundred years. 

Pausing under the red lamp of the tobac- 
conist on the corner, I examine myself to see 








* The argot of *‘ excuso,” “ aristo,” and “ de- 
moc,” need no explanation, of course. Ending 


as “invalo” for invalide, “‘moblot’’ for mobdile, 
“ Versigo"’ for Versailles, “‘ conjungo”’ for mar- 
riage, and the above “ aristo” for aristocrate, and 
“ excuso ” for excuses. 


| 
| words in “‘o” is a favorite form of French slang : 








Bievre, the short street which plunges from | 





if I am all right (though I have somewhy 
lost confidence in the value of my disguise), 
whip off my seal-ring, which I had forgotten, 
and which might tempt cupidity ; plunge my 
bands into my trousers-pockets, and saunter 
down Rue de Bievre. It is a queer, winding 
street, short, dirty, gloomy, without side. 
walks, the cobble-stones coming right up to 
the doors of the cadarels, of which it is 
full. Every other door in the street opens 
into either a wine-shop or an eating-house, 
There are no lamps throughout the narrow 
street. The windows of the shops are in. 
crusted with dirt; dark archways open into 
narrow courts; and the lights visible at 
either end of the street only intensify the 
gloom which prevails. A shadow, slouching 
by the wall, stares at me drunkenly, as if 
wondering what has brought me here. If he 
asks me, I will answer him frankly. The su. 
perficial purpose of my visit to the Rue de 
Bievre to-night is the pursuit of dinner. | 
have come here with the desperate intention 
of entering La Bibine, sitting down among its 
people, and eating my dinner like a man and 
a brother. La Bibine is a place to eat and 
drink. 

When you read “ The Mysteries of Paris,” 
you were doubtless impressed by Eugéne 
Sue’s weird picture of the wine-shop of Le 
Lapin Blanc, and wondered if there really 
was in Paris such a horrible place even thirty 
years ago. In fact, there was precisely such 
a place, and the celebrity given by Sue to the 
White Rabbit was actually the cause of mak. 
ing the fortune of the man and woman who 
kept the place. Hundreds of people came 
up from the provinces to Paris expressly to 
see the counter of the ogress, and the strange 
den over which she presided. The demolish- 
ing pickaxe has let daylight in now on the 
spot where Le Lapin Blanc stood, in an alley- 
way right under the walls of Notre-Dame, and 
the whole island on which the cathedral stands 
has been completely metamorphosed. The 
Rue de Bievre is one of the few streets now left, 
close to that quarter, where filth and squalor 
still grovel and crowd, and La Bibine is as 
good a representative as man need ask of the 
sinister resort, half wine-shop half restaurant, 
where the chowrineur and the maitre d’école 
held ruffianly rule. 

My first conviction with regard to La Bi- 
bine was a depressing one, but it was irre 
sistible. Rough as my appearance was, I was 
not rough enough to enter there. Looking 
through the dirty window upon the immense 
hall, crowded with human beings, I perceived 
at once that my entrance there would create 
as much surprise as the entrance of a ragged 
tatterdemalion into the perfumed precincts 
of the aristocratic Café Anglais—for I wore 
acoat! Every man in this crowded cabard 
would have stared at me in amazement, for 
there was not a creature there who had even 
the vaguest pretense of a coat to his back. 
Those who were not in their shirt-sleeves 
were in blue blouses. I stood for a few min- 
utes out in the street, stealing such hungry 
glances through the dirty window as I could, 
and now and then getting a fairer sight of 
the interior as a man entered. Several went 
in while I was there. Each man carried a 
huge piece of bread in his hand as he en 
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tered; for a portion of bread costs a whole 
cent in the restaurant, while at the baker’s 
on the corner you may buy for two sous bread 
enough to feed a family. Gazing too atten- 
tively at the scene presented through the 
open door as two blousards entered, they 
stopped in the door-way and looked at me 
curiously ; and the younger of the two, break- 
ing into a grin that seemed to involve his 
whole countenance, ejaculated, ‘ Sap-r-r-risti ! 
art thou hungry, then, rogue ?” 

Once upon a time—a century ago, pre- 
sumably—the words “Taverne Anglaise” 
were painted in huge letters across the front 
of the grimy building, but they are hardly 
visible now, so sadly has time peeled the 
paint off with the crumbling surface of the 
stone. There are three or four similar caba- 
reds in the little street, but they all pre- 
sent the same objection to my entrance that 
La Bibine presents ; they are sacred to the 
blouse. I resolve that I will come back here 
in a blouse myself, and that I will dine at La 
Bibine. Meantime, I begin to fear that I shall 
have to go without any dinner at all to-night, 
for it is growing late, and the boulevard- 
restaurants of my acquaintance are far from 
here. To stay my appetite, I enter a cake- 
shop, where a blooming dame sits alone be- 
hind a counter; I will buy a cake. One 
would naturally expect to see, in such a 
neighborhood as this, a rough-looking wom- 
an in charge ; but let it be recorded that my 
fair pdtissiére of the Rue de Bievre would 
captivate the heart of the gentlest lady who 
lunches in Broadway by her sweet manners, 
no less than by her coquettish attire and her 
pretty face. A marvel of a lace-cap with pink 
ribbons forms a background to petite features, 
laughing eyes, and a red mouth, with the 
daintiest possible suggestion of a mustache. 
A neat silk kerchief is crossed upon her 
shapely bust, and rings sparkle on her plump 
white hands, 

“What will monsieur?” the fairy says, 
bending over her counter with the sweetest 
of smiles. 

I name my desire: some of the little 
cakes known as brioches. 

“Good, monsieur,” she replies, with a 
pretty bow. ‘“‘ Monsieur will find the drioches 
of an elegant taste,” she adds, as she hands 
me three, neatly wrapped in a white paper. 

“How much?’ I inquire, accepting the 
dainty parcel. 

“Two sous, monsieur. Thanks, monsieur. 
Good-evening, monsieur, I wish you well.” 

I stand in the street, and forget to nibble 
my cake, in dumb admiration of so many 
shillings’ worth of politeness for two cents— 
not to mention the briocies. 

What a success that woman would make 
in a cake-store on Broadway! (P. S. The 
charming creature cheated me, though; the 
regular price was one sou. She charged 
me “according to my coat.” But I forgive 
her.) 

Leaving the Rue de Bievre we cross the 
Pont de l’Archevéché to the fle de la Cité, 
the spot on which the wild tribe of the Pari- 
sii built their huts some centuries before 
Christ was born. From this point, behind 
Notre-Dame, the cathedral is at its grandest, 
up-piled in a colossal heap of all conceivable 





architectural beauty. It is easy to pass 
around it on our way; and, standing by the 
side of the church, where it looks toward the 
dirty street we have just left, it seems incredi- 
ble that so much magnificence and so much 
squalor can coexist. The wondrous towers 
of the front, looking as solid as the eternal 
hills; the three vast portals, opening into the 
vast cathedral, where twenty thousand people 
may move about at once, and still have ample 
room—what volumes have been written on 
this hint! What hosts of dead chgoniclers 
of this church’s glory lie mouldering in dust ; 
and still the old towers stand, and poor hu- 
manity sins, and struggles, and suffers, in 
their shadow! By-and-by, when you who 
read, and I who write, have both been mould- 
ered into impalpable dust some two hundred- 
and-odd years, people will stand in front of 
Notre-Dame, and, looking up, say, “ Well, at 
last the old church is a thousand years old” 
—in the year 2163 that will be—for the first 
stone of Notre-Dame we look upon to-day 
was laid exactly seven hundred and eleven 
years ago. 

Passing the Morgue, silent and sombre in 
the still night; crossing the Pont St.-Louis to 
the smaller island, once the home of Vol- 
taire; along the Quai Bourbon to the Pont 
Louis-Philippe—I cross this third bridge, and 
enter the Rue Vieille du Temple, still looking 
for a place to dine. I hold faithfully to my 
purpose of dining with my friends the ca- 
naille, and at a price to correspond with the 
shabby exterior I still fancy I exhibit. It is 
true, I um not shabby enough for La Bibine, 
but there must still be grades of shabbiness 
in which I may not seem amiss, The Rue 
Vieille du Temple is a quaint and ancient 
street, but it is alive with bustle and bright 
with gay shop-windows, There is a pretense 
of a sidewalk, but it is so weak a pretense 
that any attempt to use it as a promenade is 
futile; it is only about twenty inches wide, 
and there are people enough looking in the 
shop-windows to appropriate all that space. 
So pedestrians walk democratically in the 
middle of the street, but keep a wary look- 
out for the huge omnibuses that come clat- 
tering through the narrow way at intervals 
with the racket of a railway-train. 

Dark, sinister-looking passages in great 
number go down strange stairways, and wind 
around beckoning corners as I pass; and 
again and again I pause before a cabaret- 
window, debating whether to enter here or 
look farther. At last, having wound my way 
intoa net-work of disreputable by-ways where 
I ean no longer tell north from south, I pause 
before an eating-place, which, while clearly 
devoted to the lower orders, is still a long 
way above the caste of La Bibine. This 
place, like all its class, combines the wine- 
shop and the soup-house in one, and differs 
from a tavern only in not affording lodging 
for “all the world.” In the window I read 
the legend, “ Bouillon et Bouf,” and, boldly 
walking in, determine to order these for my 
dinner. Sitting down at a table by the wall, 
heedless of the curious glances that greet me, 
I am promptly approached by a man who ap- 
pears to be what argot calls the mastroquet, 
i. e., the proprietor of the cabaret and the 
husband of the portly woman behind the bar. 








He is in his shirt-sleeves, and his arms are 
bare; he wears a cap, and an apron reaching 
from waist to ankles. He asks my will. I 
answer, “ Bouillon.” He eyes me over hasti- 
ly (but with a glance which plainly says, 
“You're not the sort that lives on bouillon, 
my gentleman”’), and then observes, as he 
casually wipes the table with a towel, “ There 
is no bouillon, monsieur.” 

I accept the situation. It is in vain to try 
and play my present part in a disguise so thin 
as mine. I am still too fine to be confounded 
with the patrons of the mastroguet. “ What 
have you, then?” “A good potage, mon- 
sieur, but no bouillon.” I might have ques- 
tioned the man’s veracity, but it would have 
done no good. I was measured—I must eat 
potage. Potage costs a sou more than bouil- 
lon, and for what purpose should a mastroquet 
be a judge of human nature if he cannot make 
a man of my appearance eat a profitable din- 
ner? I resign myself to the potage, and, 
giving my order, survey the cabaret. It is 
quite an elegant place compared to La Bi- 
bine. There are two sizable rooms, with 
neatly-paneled walls, and the bar is of shin. 
ing zine, and glitters with rows of glasses 
and bottles. The landlady is behind the bar 
—a stout, red-faced woman, in a neat cap 
The rooms are full of men, mostly in their 
shirt-sleeves, talking with that vehemence 
which only Frenchmen have ever at com- 
mand. Before the bar stand two working- 
men, each with a glass of wine in his hand, 
eagerly watching the revolutions of a gam- 
bling-toy, which they have set spinning. The 
marble in the revolving wheel rattles slowly 
to its place upon one of the painted numbers. 
“Tt is to thee, my brave,” says the one in the 
blue apron to the one with the leather leg- 
gings ; and they toss off their wine with the 
air of men who are satisfied with life as they 
find it. 

My potage is ready. I enter upon a calm 
and judicial consideration of its merits. There 
is no exaggeration in saying that it is better 
soup than that served at many and many a 
grand hotel-table throughout the length and 
breadth of my native land. The napkin is a 
little ragged, but it is immaculately clean; 
and, having finished my soup, I feel so re- 
freshed that I resolve to return to my former 
purpose of securing a cheap dinner, such as 
the other canaille eat every day. 

“ Give me of the boeuf,” I say to the hag- 
gard maid-of-all-work who comes for my plate. 

Beuf, be it known, in the parlance of this 
class, is simply the boiled beef which has 
been used in making the soup, and, like the 
bouillon, is the cheapest known dish of its 
kind, 

But my landlord is on the alert ; he comes: 
to my side promptly. 

“ Boouf, monsieur? Oui, monsieur. Will 
monsieur prefer the biftek or the rosbif ? ” 

We exchange one glance of mutual doubt 
and distrust, and then I surrender at discre- 
tion. He not only takes me for an aristo- 
crat, but he takes me for an Englishman ! 

I lay down my flag. I abandon all idea 
of getting a cheap dinner, and resolve to have 
a decent one. 

“Give me beefsteak,” I order. 

“ Oui, monsieur—with potatoes ?” 
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“No, with cresses, and potatoes after- 
ward,” 

The landlord is impressed with this royal 
order. “ Ah!” he utters, turning away rub- 
bing his hands, to shout the order to the cook 
in the kitchen close by. 

“And half a bottle of vin ordinaire,” I 
add. 

The landlord doubts the evidence of his 
ears. From a man who wanted bouillon and 
who wanted beuf, I am suddenly transformed 
into a man who takes potage, biftek aux cres- 
sons, pommes de terre, and who wants half a 
bottle of wine! He shrugs his shoulders at me. 

“ But, monsieur,” he says, in a tone of 
gentle expostulation, “‘ have you reflected that 
the wine alone will cost you ten sous?” 

I reply that I have weighed the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of my present course, 
and that I am resolved upon it. He flies to 
execute my will. 

The terms applied to wines among the 
lower classes in French cabarets seem te be 
as arbitrary as our American terms brandy- 
smash, gin-cocktail, mint-julep, etc., which, 
to the unlearned, are so confusing. A “glass 
of wine” is an ordinary large drinking-tum- 
blerful of claret, diluted with water, and costs 
usually two or three sous. A “ half-litre of 
wine” is a large pint-bottle of simple com- 
mon claret, which has never been corked up 
and sealed, but has been drawn from a wine- 
cask into the bottle at the moment when or- 
dered, just as American bar-keepers draw a 
glass of ale; but it costs less than the ale; 
the prince is six sous. A “ half-bottle of vin 
ordinaire ” is a pint of common claret which 
has been bottled, corked, and sealed with 
sealing-wax, and put away in a bin for a lon- 
ger or shorter period, as may happen. These 
are a few of the peculiarities of this question. 
Pursued at greater length it would be found to 
be deep and involved to a surprising degree. 

The employés of the mastroquet are in a 
state of mild excitement at last over my din- 
ner. The fat cook comes out of her kitchen 
in person when the steak is ready, and places 
it before me with her own gifted hands. She 
questions me in a solicitous manner as to 
whether I will have my potatoes cooked in 
this manner or in that; and we discuss the 
merits of the question gravely and politely. 
The haggard maid-of-all-work ; the little girl, 
in a white pinafore that envelops her com- 
pletely, like a flout-bag; the landlord, in his 
apron (he has laid off his cap in my honor) ; 
the fat cook—all vie in their attentions to 
me, all help to wait on me. The landlady 
does not come out from behind the bar to as- 
sist, but she beams serenely on me from be- 
hind her beer-jugs, and drops in a word of 
admonition at opportune moments for the 
benefit of the active parties. With the dish- 
es I have named, and with a salad—delicious- 
ly compounded, at my special request, by the 
landlord in person—I find I have feasted no- 
bly. If paté de foie gras, or turkey with truf- 
fles, were set before me now, I should have 
to put away the plate. And now I am to pay 
the piper. 

A council of war is held regarding the 
amount of my bill. The cook waddles with 
me to the bar, and we hold a serious confab 
—the cook, the landlady, the mastroguet, and 


I—which results presently in the announce- 
ment‘of the sum of my indebtedness. I am 
sure the landlord has secret doubts as to 
whether I will pay without a dispute; but I 
relieve his mind, and take my departure, 
bowed out by everybody with the greatest 
politeness. 
The items of my bill were as follows : 


Serviette 
Vin... 

Pain.. 

Potage 

Biftek (creesons).. 35 (Ste: 

Pommes de terre.. 15 (Potatoes........ 
Salade 15 (Salad 


I had dined as an aristocrat for twenty- 
eight cents. I was more than ever deter- 
mined that I would dine as a blousard, and at 
La Bibine, curious to see what sort of food 
I should be led to eat in the character of a 
poor French laborer or vagabond, and at 
what price. It may seem, to the reader who 
views this article in the light of a bit of fic- 
tion, a simple matter to don a blouse and 
play the part belonging to it; but, in putting 
the matter in actual practice, it would be 
found that the American (or Englishman) 
does not live who could successfully counter- 
feit the airs of a Parisian blousard, and speak 
the curious combination of argot and dialect 
which he speaks. To avoid shipwreck on 
this rock, I decided to play the part of a 
deaf-and-dumb blousard. Accordingly, the 
next night I returned to the Rue de Bievre 
arrayed in a blue blouse, and, with a coarse 
kerchief tied about my chin, and wearing a 
common soft hat, such as we are familiar 
with in America, and see at times on the 
heads of all classes, from Wall-Street mill- 
ionaires to Water-Street bummers. This 
style of hat is called here “chapeau améri- 
cain,” and is a distinctive symbol, at the 
present moment, of democratic views in the 
wearer. The dlousard wears it, therefore, as 
a matter of course, and men of notoriously 
radical sentiments wear it as a matter of 
principle. Victor Hugo asserts his fellow- 
ship with all humanity by this token, and is 
called demagogue for doing it by his political 
foes. , 

My entrance into La Bibine is effected, in 
my present guise, without special remark ; 
but I instantly perceive the wisdom of my 
plan for holding my tongue, when in my igno- 
rance of the customs of La Bibine I sit down 
at one of the wooden tables and look about 
for a waiter. For they dispense with waiters 
in this house, and I should certainly show my 
aristocratic hoofs and horms in this simple 
action if it were not found out presently that 
I am an unfortunate who can neither hear 
nor speak, and to whom, therefore, any ec- 
centricity may be permitted. So I am al- 
lowed to use my eyes in peace, until I can see 
what others do, and profit by their example. 

The furniture of La Bibine is very sim- 
ple; it consists merely of heavy tables in 
massive wood, with movable benches for 
seats. A long counter at one side contains 
the articles of food provided for the clients 
of the establishment, and behind it the pro- 
prietor and manager stands in person, mon- 
arch of all he surveys. This potentate is 








called Father Lunette by his patrons, and jt 
is given out on credible authority that he has 
amassed a fortune of a million francs in his 
business ; but he still looks after the sous 
with a jealous eye. There are two solid. 


| looking gargons who assist Father Lunette ip 


his work, and no more; but they do not con. 
descend to wait upon the guests. One of 
them mounts guard at the beer-pump; the 
other goes about with a coarse, wet towel, 
and scrubs the tables incessantly. If the 
tables were ever painted, they show no signs 
of it now. Eternally being scrubbed with 
the solid gargon’s wet towel, they eternally 
look like new wood ; but they are a hundred 
years old, I doubt not. When the hungry 
client of La Bibine wishes to refresh his in. 
ner man, he takes a bowl from off the table 
and goes to the counter in search of what he 
desires to eat. If he wishes to drink, he 
takes a stone mug and applies at the beer. 
pump. But he does not take away his prize 
until he has laid down the money for it, 
whether it be food or drink; confidence in 
his clients is not the weak point of Father 
Lunette. 

Having used my eyes to the best advan. 
tage, I do as my fellows do; and, securing a 
large piece of bread—equal in size to half an 
ordinary baker’s loaf in New York, and far 
surpassing the same in quality—together with 
a bowl of soup, a lump of beef, a heap of 
boiled beans, another heap of cabbage, and a 
mug of beer, I return to my seat with the 
fell intent of eating all this, encouraged in 
that ambition by the knowledge that I have 
settled my bill beforehand. But I cannot do 
it. I have provided myself, in my innocence, 
with a huge dinner for two. And here is 
what I paid for it : 


My neighbors observe my preparations 
for a royal banquet with surprise. Again I 
have laid myself open to suspicion of being 
an aristocrat in disguise. The bread and the 
beans, with the soup and the beer, would 
have filled the stomach of any reasonable 
man as full as it could hold.’ But the food 
was curiously palatable. That is the most 
striking fact that is forced upon one’s atten- 
tion in studying life among the Paris lowly. 
The veriest beggar in Paris lives better, so 
far as food is concerned, than half the men 
of means and position in the Western and 
Southern towns of America. For downright 
succulence I would not exchange my dinner 
at La Bibine for the current bill-of-fare of 
half a hundred hotels in the United States, 
where I have eaten horrible messes and 
drunk dreadful slops in showy dining-rooms 
for four dollars a day. And, as for the man- 
ners of my fellow-blousards, they were as 
pleasant as need be. They shrugged their 
shoulders rather more vehemently than is 
customary in polite society, perhaps; and 
they talked in a somewhat noisier way than 
might have been pleasant to me if I bad not 
happily been deaf and dumb! 
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It was a fitting further employment of my 
evening, while wearing the blouse, that I 
should go to a café-chantant of the kind fre- 
quented by the lower orders, and take the 
cup of coffee which is a permitted after-din- 
ner luxury to all but the very poorest Pari- 
sians. 

There are more than a hundred cafés-chan- 
tants in Paris, and they vary greatly in their 
degrees of elegance. The one I visit this 
evening is merely a room on the street, to 
which there is no charge for admission. You 
go in as you might into any café, order a cup 
of coffee, or other “ consommation,” and pay 
for it the price customary in a middle-class 
café. The profit of this café-chantant is found 
in the larger amount of clients who drop in 
of an evening, drawn by the musical attrac- 
tions. The place differs little in appearance 
from an ordinary café of the poorer sort, ex- 
cept in having a piano, and a low platform 
for singers. There are plain tables at which 
the audience sit and sip coffee, wine, beer, 
and the innoxious drinks of which most Pa- 
risians seem to be so fond, such as syrup of 
raspberries, “ gomme,” and the simple mixture 
of sugar-and-water. The audience is not ex- 
clusively composed of blouse-wearers, though 
the majority exhibit that token of their sta- 
tion; and it is noticeable that, whereas La 
Bibine had no female clients, the softer sex is 
liberally represented here. It is, indeed, a 
family audience, and suggests our German 
friends more decidedly than any gathering I 
have witnessed of late. The women sit with 
their needle-work and sew placidly. The table 
next me is occupied by five stalwart d/ou- 
sards, fraternally clubbing together to drink 
a huge half-gallon bottle of wine (at an ex- 
pense of thirty sous), while at the table next 
beyond sit their five wives, each with a glass 
of orange-water or syrupade before her, and 
each with her work in her Iap. At intervals, 
the platform by the piano is mounted by a 
singer. Some of the vocalists are men, who 
are employed for the sole purpose of singing ; 
others are girls, who, in addition to their mu- 
sical services, act as waiters, and move about 
among the audience taking orders. It is sur- 
prising how well some of these “ artists” 
sing, too! Their songs are mostly of an am- 
bitious character—morceaux from the great 
operas, or songs of a patriotic or sentimental 
order. There is a comic song, now and then, 
received pleasantly enough; but when the 
singer shouts of the flag of la fraternité, 
which floats in our grand towns, and cries in 
tuneful roar that in France there shall be no 
more wars, but for its people honest labor, 
hope, and liberty—then the applause is tre- 
mendous. The women nod to each other in 
emphatic approval ; the men press each oth- 
er’s hands with effusion ; and above the half- 
gallon bottle on my neighbors’ table there 
rises a vision of five stalwart fists, each grasp- 
ing a wineglass and clinking it against an- 
other, the while they repeat (the vocalist 
having retired), in a subdued but cordial rep- 
etition of his refrain— 

“ En France, plus de guerres civiles ; 
A nouns travail, espoir et liberté!" 

There is nothing easier than to sing songs 
of peace, freedom, and labor, over a bottle of 
good wine. But the conservative peace-lovers 











of Paris, who went through the horrors of 
the Commune, will tell you that it is some- 
thing—in fact, a good deal—that the dlousard 
should even be willing to sing of such things 
in an amiable spirit. 

So, bravely singing, I leave them ; and, as 
I step out into the street, it is almost for the 
moment in obliviousness of the fact that I 
am among the “dangerous classes.”” But, as 
I turn from the door, with the tuneful echo 
in my ears, I find myself face to face with a 
policeman, and the peculiar look he bestows 
upon me reminds me not only of that fact, 
but of the further truth that I am clad in the 
blouse and soft hat of the radical, and am 
taken cognizance of by the policeman as 
such. That look is typical of the attitude 
of the French Government toward the dlou- 
sard always, whether you call that govern- 
ment republic, empire, or monarchy. It is a 
look which says, as plainly as words could 
say: “I see you, my man—I have got my eye 
on you; I know you, and all about you; I 
perceive precisely how you carry yourself and 
what the expression of your face is, yet I am 
not looking at you, you see!” No, not look- 
ing ; but watching with a bull-dog watchful- 
ness from out the corner of a half-closed eye ; 
not looking, not condescending to look, but 
ready to take me by the throat with the celer- 
ity of a tiger, if I essay to utter the danger- 
ousness that is in me. 

The moon is up. Leaving the close street 
in which the café-chantant hides, I gain the 
space in front of the old cathedral, and look 
up at the crowding statues of saints and an- 
gels piled about the portal, which stonily re- 
turn my gaze. Andas I muse on the millions 
who have grown up as the weeds do in the 
shadow of Notre-Dame, and perished there 
again as the weeds perish, I wonder whether 
Moses and Aaron, St. John and Abraham and 
Job, and all the stony host up there, will look 
out upon a great city or a waste of ruins when 
they are a thousand years old. 
Wirr Sixes. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE yellow sunlight of a crisp October 
day was lighting up the faded though 
rich hangings, and the abundant but some- 
what blackened gilding, of a large study or 
morning-room in one of the stately mansions 
of Mayfair, nearly fourteen years ago. 
Bookcases and escritoirs, writing-tables 
and reading-tables more or less convenient, 
easy-chairs, print-stands furnished with well- 
filled portfolios, pictures, bronzes, all the 
signs and tokens of wealth, were there, but 
nothing new. An impress of extinct vitality 
was stamped upon the chamber and all it 
contained. The very fire burned with a dull, 
continuous glow, neither flaming nor crack- 
ling. 
On one side of this fire, his back to the 








light, in a high leathern chair, sat an old 
man. Originally slight in frame, he now 
looked attenuated. His blue, brass-buttoned’ 
coat, though evidently from the hands of an* 
artist, hung loosely upon him. His thin, gray 

hair was carelessly brushed back from a brow 

not high but peculiarly wide, a straight, re- 

fined nose, a square-cut chin, a thin-lipped,- 
slightly cruel mouth, a tint of the deadMiest- 
pallor—all these combined to make his cour 

tenance at once attractive and repellent. 

There was a certain dignity in his attitude as 

he leaned against the side of the large chair, 

in which he was almost lost, one thin, small 

white hand resting on the arm of his seat, the 
other playing, in a manner evidently habitual, 
with a couple of seals hanging in by-gone 
fashion from a black ribbon. 

He was gazing at the fire, and listening to 
a meek-looking semi-genteel young man, who, 
seated at a table with a neatly-folded pack- 
et of papers before him, was reading aloud 
from a letter. But the lecture was inter- 
rupted. 

The door was thrown open by an arch- 
deaconal butler, who announced, in a sup- 
pressed voice and impressive manner, “ Colo- 
nel Wilton, my lord.” 

Whereupon entered a soldierly - looking 
man, above middle height, his broad shoul- 
ders and compact waist, duly displayed by an 
incomparably fitting frock-coat, closely but- 
toned, and worn with the indescribable car- 
riage that life-long assured position and ha- 
bitual command only can bestow. A bold, 
sunburnt, and somewhat aquiline face, a pair 
of eagle-like brown eyes, and plenty of red- 
brown wavy hair, whisker, and mustache, en- 
title the possessor to be termed by partial 
comrades “ a good-looking fellow.” 

The old nobleman stood up, and, raising 
his cold, steely, keen blue eyes, with an ex- 
tension of his thin lips intended for a smile, 
held out his slight, fine hand. 

“T am glad to see Colonel Wilton,” he 
said, in a low, sweet voice, which must have 
been peculiarly charming before age had 
thinned its tones.—“ You may leave us, Mr. 
Robbins,” he added; whereupon the young 
man at the writing-table took up his papers. 
and departed.—“I am obliged to you,” con- 
tinued Lord St. George, “for obeying my 
summons so promptly; it was more than I 
expected, considering how often you must. 
have been in town without calling upon your 
recluse kinsman.” 

“ My dear lord,” said Colonel Wilton, with 
a frank smile, taking the chair placed for 
him, “I never thought a visit from me would 
be acceptable. I supposed that I must ex- 
cite the natural aversion which is generally 
felt for junior and unendowed relatives, so I 
kept out of the way.”” Colonel Wilton’s voice 
was not unlike his host’s, though deeper and 
richer. 

“ Unendowed or not, you are almost the 
only relative who has never asked me a fa- 
vor,” returned the old man. 

“Had I wanted any thing I suppose I 
should have asked for it,” said Colonel Wil- 
ton, good-humoredly ; “ but my ambition is 
professional, and fortune has favored me be- 
yond my deserts.” 

“‘ You are a young colonel.” 
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“ Only brevet.” 

“ Ay, I remember ; you got your first step 
after that affair of the rifle-pits.” 

“Exactly ; then I volunteered for our 
second battalion when the mutiny broke out, 
saw a good deal of very unpleasant service, 
was slightly hit, got fever, more from fatigue 
than wounds, was ordered home on sick-leave, 
and found my brevet awaiting me. I have 
just returned from the German baths—and 
now, my lord, I am at your service.” 

“You want to know why I sent for you 
—you shall hear presently;” the old man 
paused abruptly. “ You are like, and yet un- 
like, your father,” he resumed ; “ you know, 
I suppose, that, although but first-cousins, 
we might have been brothers, we hated each 
other so well?” 


“T have heard something of it,” returned | 


Wilton, coolly, though the smiling, frank ex- 
pression passed from his face; “ but I have 
lived so much among strangers that I am 
lamentably ignorant of the family hatreds.” 

Lord St. George looked up, and played 
more rapidly with his seals. “I have been a 
broken man for many years,” he resumed, 
after a short pause, “and latterly a complete 
recluse. Men are such knaves, and life is 
such a round of folly, amusement, and ambi- 
tion, and ‘lofty aspirations,’ as modern scrib- 
blers have it, such dust and ashes, that I can 
with unusual truth say I am weary! I dare 
say you are wondering why I inflict this Jere- 
miad upon you—I hardly know myself; how- 
ever, it is finished. I suppose you are aware 
that a very small portion of my property is 
attached to the title of St. George ?” 

Colonel Wilton bowed, and listened with 
increasing interest. “My Worzelshire es- 
tates and Welsh mines,” continued the old 
lord, ‘‘ came to me through my mother, and 
are mine to dispose of as Ichoose. A ruined 
tower and some worthless moorland is all 
that will come by right to you. It is in my 
power to make you that most wretched of 
failures—a poor nobleman, or to bequeath 
you means to ruffle it with the best.” 

“You must do as seems best in your 
eyes,” said Colonel Wilton, with the same 
good-humored, well-bred independence which 
had characterized his manner all through the 
interview, when the peer stopped, as if for a 
reply. 

“Tam by no means inclined to separate 
my property from my title—but it is all in 
my own hands—I have no claims upon me— 
no nearer relative than yourself. All that I 
have heard of you is tolerably creditable to 
the family name, and I am inclined to give 
you the means to keep up the old title. There 
is one point, however, on which I should like 
you to understand and conform to my wishes. 
You are, of course, aware of the circumstance 
which has blighted my life—the latter half 
of it?” 

Although it seemed impossible that any 
living cheek could be paler than Lord St. 
George’s, it grew a shade more ghastly as he 
spoke. 

“Yes, yes,” returned Colonel Wilton, 
with a sort of quick sympathy. “Do not, 
if possible, distress yourself by alluding to 
it.” 


“T must, Ralph—I must!” It was the 


| 
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first time the viscount had called him by his 
name; and he continued, in a firm but low 
voice: “When my daughter, my only child, 
flung herself into an abyss of infamy by her 
disgraceful marriage, I at once and forever 
renounced her. Now I only care that the in- 
heritors of my name and property may at 
least be free from the taint of inferior race: 
promise me you will marry a gentlewoman, a 
girl of some unblemished family, which, though 
they are few, can still be found—promise me 
this, and I will leave you all I possess.” 

“My dear lord, it is not necessary to 
promise. Poor as I am,I should never dream 
of marrying a plebeian; but I would rather 
not marry for some years to come. I am lit- 
tle more than thirty; you must really leave 
me a longer spell of liberty.” 

“ All young men are alike,” returned Lord 
St. George. “ You put off the evil day until 
you are too old to see your children grow up, 
or to guide them, or be any thing but a semi- 
living mummy, fit only to sign checks for 
other people to expend. 
accept my conditions, quit the army, spend 
the coming season among the best country- 
houses, pick out a suitable wife—as my heir, 
you can choose—go into Parliament, a Cri- 
mean man will be well received by country 
constituencies, and you will be well before 
the world by the time I make way for you. I 
say nothing,” added the old peer, with an air 
of courtly humility, “ of the gratitude such a 
course would enlist from me personally. I 
have no claim of that description to urge 
upon you,” 

“Your present intentions constitute a tol- 
erable strong claim,” replied Wilton, smiling. 
“* At any rate I should be very happy to please 
you, and I heartily wish you could will away 
your title as your estates. However, on the 
subject of marriage, I can make no promise; 
at present, the mere fact of being tied seems 
to me to outweigh all other advantages. I 
hope my bluntness does not offend you. I 
should be sorry todo so. You see, there is 
a strong dash of the Bohemian in my nature, 
though I am not without ambition, and I am 
quite aware that a penniless peer is a most 
unfortunate devil. Still I cannot make up my 
mind to matrimony. Nevertheless, apart 
from promises, I do not think any man can 
be more averse to the idea of marrying out 
of his own class than I am.” 

There was a moment’s pause, Lord St. 
George looking keenly at his companion. 

“TI do not think you seem likely to com- 
mit so egregious an error; but it is impossi- 
ble to rely on the prudence or common-sense 
of any man; though you are certainly past 
the age when men will sacrifice much for 
women. So I must be content with proba- 
bilities.” 

Another short pause, during which Colonel 
Wilton took up his hat, which he had laid on 
the carpet beside him. 

“Stay,” said the old peer. “It is long 
since I have endured to see any of my own 
people, and the effort cost me something. 
Now you are here, tell me where are your sis- 
ters, your brother ?”’ 

“ My brother, poor fellow! he died of fe- 
ver before he left college. My sisters are 
both married, the eldest to General Ogilvie— 
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he is in command at Montreal—and Gertrude 
to the Dean of ‘a 

“T remember hearing of the first mar. 
riage,” returned Lord St. George. “I wag 
then in Greece.” 

He continued to ask fur various persons, 
respecting very few of whom Colonel Wilton 
could give any information. Meantime the 
light was fading, and Lord St. George’s visitor 
growing somewhat impatient. 

“You must forgive me, my lord, if I bid 
you good-morning. But when I received your 
message I had arranged to run down to Scot- 
land to-night for some grouse-shooting, and I 
am to dine early with an old brother-officer 
before starting.” 

“Then I must not detain you,” replied 
Lord St. George, reluctantly. “I ata glad I 
have seen you. I feel a little more satisfied 
about the future of my name and possessions, 
I wish you could meet my wishes completely. 
I am singularly without near relatives—sin- 
gularly free from claims of any kind.” 

Colonel Wilton had stood up as if in the 
act to go; he hesitated an instant, as his 
kinsman paused, and said, in a lower tone : 

“T presume, then, my cousin—your daugh- 
ter—left no children ? ” 

“Do not dare to name her, sir!” cried 
the old man, fiercely, and grasping the arms 
of his chair with nervous, twitching fingers. 
“She has long since ceased to live for me! 
She—the first woman in a long, unbroken 
line—that ever brought disgrace upon her 
name! Living or dead, I refuse all intelli- 
gence concerning her. Her children may 
exist, or not; the poorest beggar that crawls 
in the street is more to me!” 

“ You have, certainly, a cruel disappoint- 
ment to complain of, my lord,’ said Wilton, 
gravely and firmly. “ But the children would 
be sinless. You would not, I am sure, leave 
them to suffer poverty and—” 

“T would—I would! I would stamp out 
the spawn of sucha viper! There—there, 
leave me. I believe you are an honest gen- 
tleman; but this subject you must never 
touch again. Good-morning, Ralph! Let 
me see you on your return from the north.” 

Colonel Wilton promised he would call, 
and, pressing the thin, wan hand extended to 
him, left the room. 





About two hours later, a couple of gentle- 
men sat at dinner in a private room in Mor- 
ley’s Hotel. The cheese period had been 
reached, and the sharp edge of appetite 
blunted. One, who seemed the host, was 
Ralph Wilton; the guest was a tall, rugged- 
looking, bony man, with shaggy eyebrows and 
a large hooked nose, slightly bent to one 
side, small, sharp, dark-gray eyes, grizzled 
black hair, and a wide mouth, with a strong, 
projecting under jaw. This does not sound 
like the perfection of manly beauty, yet Ma- 
jor Moncrief was not a bad-looking man. 

“And when do you intend to join me, 
Moncrief ?” said Colonel Wilton. 

“Not later than this day week.” 

“T hope not. For I have no fancy for 
being alone in my glory.” 

The conversation flowed somewhat inter- 
mittently until the waiter, placing wine and 
| Olives on the table, left the friends alone. 
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RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. 





“Help yourself,” said Cclonel Wilton, 
pushing the claret toward Major Moncrief. 
“Do you know, I have had an interview with 
that curious old hermit, Lord St. George, to- 
day?” 

“Indeed! How did that come about ?” 

“T found a note from him at the club this 
morning, inviting me, very politely, to call 
any day after three. So, as I hope not to 
see London again for some months, I went at 
once.” 

“ You are his heir, are you not?” 

“To his barren title—yes; but he can 
will away his wealth as he likee. Poor old 
fellow! He had an only child, a lovely girl, I 
believe, and, after refusing some of the best 
matches in England, she ran off with an artist 
fellow, who played the fiddle, or sang divine- 
ly, and the viscount never forgave her. I 
only know the general gossip, but I have 
been told she died in frightful poverty. I 
ventured to say a word in favor of the pos- 
sible and probable children, and was soon 
pulled up for my pains. How idiotic women 
are, and yet how keen and hard at time:! 
This cousin of mine was not so very young 
either; she must have been four-and-twenty.” 

“Women are quite incomprehensible,” 
ejaculated Moncrief. 

Colonel Wilton laughed. 

“Well, old St. George, it seems, sent for 
me to induce me to marry some ‘Clara Vere 
de Vere,’ in order to secure the sacred title 
and acres from falling into the hands of a 
half-bred inheritor. However, though I would 
not acknowledge his suzerainty by giving 
him the promise he wanted, he may be toler- 
ably sure I would never marry a second-rate 
woman. I do not mean to say I care for 
rank, but good blood is essential.” 

“T do not fancy you are much of a mar- 
tying man.” 

“No! not at present. I shall come to it 
some day. I have been too busy to have had 
an attack of the love-fever for a long time.” 

“You were badly hit in that affair with 
Lady Mary,” observed Moncrief. 

“Well—yes! But I made a rapid recov- 
ery. Then, matrimony would be a different 
matter. In short, if Lord St. George will 
just give me a year or two more of liberty, I 
dare say I shall be ready to present him with 
a bride of the desired pattern. I really have 
no democratic proclivities.” 

“ Ah ha, lad!” said Moncrief, in his un- 
mistakable Scotch tones, “you must just 
*dree your weird.’” 


“So must every one,” returned Wilton, j 


rising to fill his cigar-case from a box that 
stood upon the sideboard. “ But I think I 
have survived the spooney period, and have 
sown my. wild oats—not that I have had 
more than a mere handful to dispose of. On 
the whole, I have been a pattern man—eh, 
old fellow ?” 

“Hum! There have been more extensive 
crops,” returned the major, doubtfully. “Still, 
do not be too sure of yourself.” 

“Oh, I am safe enough. And, besides,” 
he continued, returning to the table and fill- 
ing his glass, “ I am very particularly anxious 
that Lord St. George should leave me some- 
thing wherewith to regild the faded honors 
of his ancient peerage. I confess to a mot- 





tal dread of being a poor peer. If my old 
kinsman does not leave me his property, I will 
never adopt the title, but be plain ‘ Ralph 
Wilton’ to the end of the chapter.” 

“You might do worse,” said Montcrief, 
dryly. “As I said before, you must ‘ dree 
your weird.’” 

“ Halloa!” cried Wilton, suddenly ; “ half- 
past seven, by Jove! I shall have a close 
shave to catch the train!” He rang the 
bell, ordered a cab ; hastily donning his over- 
coat and thrusting his cigar-case into the 
breast-pocket, he shook hands heartily with 
his friend. “Good-by, old fellow; come as 
soon as you can, and let the moorland breeze 
sweep the cobwebs from your brain. You 
are too solemn by half for so good a com- 
rade—good-by !” 

It was a very close shave; but Ralph 
Wilton was just in time. The bell had rung 
before he had taken his ticket, after seeing a 
favorite pointer properly disposed of. “ Here 
you are, sir,” cried a porter, opening the door 
of a carriage. Wilton jumped in, and the 
door was slammed. “Stop! I say, porter,” 
he shouted, as he glanced at the only other 
occupant, thinking to himself, “ An unpro- 
tected female! this is too formidable!” But 
his voice was drowned in the loud panting of 
the engine, and they were off. “It cannot 
be helped,” he thought, and set about ar- 
ranging himself as comfortably as he could. 

His companion was a young lady, he per- 
ceived, as his eyes became accustomed to the 
lamp-light. She was in black, and rather 
thinly clad for a night-journey. Her bonnet 
lay in the netting overhead, and a blue scarf 
was loosely tied over her head and ears. She 
seemed already asleep, though Wilton was 
dimly aware that she had opened a pair of 
large dark eyes to look at him. She was a 
serious drawback to the comfort of his jour- 
ney. But for her he could make a bed of 
the cushions, and stretch himself at full 
length ; but for her he could solace himself 
with unlimited cigars, and enjoy the freedom 
of loneliness. Thinking thus, he stooped for- 
ward to take up an evening paper he had 
snatched at the last moment, and his cigar- 
case fell from his pocket. His obnoxious 
fellow - traveler opened her eyes. “If you 
smoke,” she said, ‘do not mind me; it may 
help me to sleep.” With a slight shiver she 
closed ber eyes again, apparently without 
hearing Wilton’s thanks. While his unspo- 
ken maledictions on the ill chance that placed 
her in the same carriage were, in some mys- 
terious way, silenced and arrested by the 
charm of a soft, sweet voice, delicate yet full, 
with a certain sadness in its tones, and an 
accent not quite English. “A gentlewom- 
an, I imagine,” thought Wilton, as he moved 
from his place to the centre seat opposite her 
to be nearer the light. There was something 
touching in the childlike abandonment of 
her attitude ; her head lay back in the angle 
of the division she occupied; her face was 
very pale, and a dark shade under the eyes 
bespoke fatigue. Long black lashes fringed 
her closed lids, curling back at the ends, and 
all of color was concentrated in her delicate- 
ly-curved lips. Ralph Wilton could not help 
glancing from his paper to her face, and 
forming conjectures respecting her. Why 





did her people let so fair, so young a creature 
wander about by herself? But he was by no 
means old enough to adopt a fatherly view 
of so pretty a subject. She must be seven- 
teen or eighteen—here his companion mur- 
mured in her sleep, and sighed deeply ; while 
Wilton, with a sudden access of chivalrous 
modesty, reproaching himself for presuming 
upon her unconsciousness to scan so closely 
the tender, childlike face that lay hushed be- 
fore him, withdrew to his original position. 
Here he tried to read, but the face and figure 
of the old recluse nobleman flitted between 
him and his paper, and the bitter-sweet of 
his tones sounded again in his ears—what 
depths of disappointment and mortification 
that old man must have fathomed! Well, 
worse endings might have come about than 
the union of Lord St. George’s title and prop- 
erty in his (Ralph Wilton’s) favor ; and, if he 
ever inherited these good things, he would 
certainly look up his erring cousin's children. 
These meditations were varied by sundry 
glances at his companion, vague conjectures 
concerning her. How soft and gentle her 
mouth looked! Yet there was a good deal 
of power in the wide, smooth forehead and 
delicately but clearly marked dark - brown 
eyebrows. As Wilton looked he perceived 
her shiver, without waking, and make a sleepy 
effort to fold her shawl closer. The night 
was growing colder, und Wilton, observing a 
small portion of the window next his compan- 
ion open, rose to shut it. In moving to ac- 
complish this he touched the slumberer’s foot. 
She opened her eyes with a sleepy, startled 
look—great, dark, lustrous eyes, which seemed 
to banish the childlike expression of her face. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Colonel Wil- 
ton; “ but it is cold, and I thought you would 
like the window shut.” 

“ Oh, yes, thank you ; itis very, very cold.” 
She sat up and rubbed her hands together, 
tying the blue scarf closer round her head, 
and thrusting carelessly under it a heavy tress 
of very dark-brown haif, that had become 
loosened, with utter disregard of appearances, 
as if only desirous of rest. “I am so, so 
weary,” she went on, “and I dream instead 
of sleeping.” 

“That is probably because of your un- 
easy position,” said Wilton. “If you will 
allow me to arrange the cushions for you, I 
think you may rest better—I am an old trav- 
eler.” 

“ You are very good,” she returned, hesi- 
tatingly ; “‘ how do you mean?” 

“T will show you;” and he proceeded to 
make supports for one of the unoccupied 
cushions with a walking-stick and umbrella 
so as to form a couch, and then rolled up his 
plaid loosely for an impromptu pillow. ‘‘ Now,” 
he said, with frank good-nature, “ you can 
rest really; and, if you will wrap yourself in 
my cloak, I dare say you will soon forget you 
are in a railway-carriage.” 

“Thank you very much,” she replied. 
“ How good of you to take so much trouble 
—and your plaid, too! You have left your- 
self nothing!” 

“ Oh, I do not need any thing! 
cloak, and I wish you good-night.” 

He checked an inclination to wrap it 
round her, lest she might think him too offi- 
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cious ; and, smiling at the change in his own 
sentiments toward his fellow-traveler, with- 
drew to his original. position. 

* At least you can smoke,” said she, as she 
placed herself upon the couch he had impro- 
vised. “‘I really like the perfume of a cigar.” 

Thus encouraged, Wilton drew forth his 
cigar-case and comforted himself with a 
weed, while he had the satisfaction of ob- 
serving the perfect stillness of the rather 
shapeless mass of drapery made by his heavy 
cloak round the slender form slumbering be- 
neath it. So they sped on into the night. 
Wilton’s cigar was finished; he threw the 
end from the window. Gazing a moment at 
the dim, uncanny trees and hedges as they 
flew past with ghastly rapidity, and settling 
himself in his corner, be too tried to sleep 
for a long time in vain. The past—the pos- 
sible future—the absolute present—his sud- 
den interest in his companion, crowded and 
jostled each other in his thoughts, but gradu- 
ally all became indistinct, and at last he slept. 

Uneasily, though—visions of struggles— 
of men and horses dying—of a desperate ne- 
cessity to carry an order from the general to 
a remote division, and the utter impossibility 
of getting his horse to move—dreams like 
these distracted him; at last a heavy bat- 
tery on his left opened fire, and he woke. 

Woke, suddenly, completely, with a feel- 
ing that the end of every thing was at hand. 
A noise of tearing and crashing filled his ears, 
mingled with shrieks and yells ; the carriage 
heaved violently, first to one side, and then 
to the other, in which position it remained. 

As Wilton sprang to his feet, his fellow- 
traveler started quickly to hers ; and, grasp- 
ing his arm, exclaimed, with a certain de- 
spairing calm that struck him even in such a 
moment: “ Is it—is it death ?” 

He did not reply; but, holding on by the 
bar which supports the netting over the seats, 
he managed to open the door next him. It was 
on the upheaved side, and he found a heap of 
clay jam-ned und@& the step of the carriage. 

“Come,” he exclaimed, “ give me your 
hand !—lean on my shoulder—there is an 
open space beyond here.” 

His fellow-traveler obeyed, silently and 
steadily. Instinctively Wilton groped his 
way across what seemed a truck laden with 
earth and stones, and assisted his companion 
down the opposite side on to the grass-grown 
border of the line, which was open, and only 
fenced by a low bank and hedge. Placing her 
in safety, he turned to look at the scene of 
fear and confusion, _A few yards ahead lay the 
massive fragments Of the two engines heaped 
together, the foremost carriage smashed to 
pieces and already blazing, having caught 
light from the guard’s lamp, which had been 
overturned. Two other carriages, more or 
less injured, were, like the one he had just 
quitted, forced upon trucks laden with stones 
and clay. The passengers were scrambling 
over them, the women screaming, ‘the men 
shouting directions and questions, 

“If you will stay here, I will go and see 
if I can be of any use,” exclaimed Wilton. 
“You are quite safe, and I will return as 
soon as I can.” 

She murmured something in reply as he 
went forward. 
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RUMOR, which we suspect to have 

been maliciously started by some un- 
friendly person, asserting that AppLETons’ 
JourNAL would be discontinued, was current 
recently for several weeks. Those newspa- 
pers which gave circulation to the report very 
promptly contradicted it ; but itis an old say- 
ing that-a lie always travels faster than the 
truth. The chagrin we felt at the currency of 
such a report was more than compensated for 
by the very kindly comments which it elicited 
from the press. If in any single instance a 
contemporary took advantage of the occasion 
to utter unkindly sentiments, we are not 
aware of it. Our thanks are due and cor- 
dially rendered to all those friends who so 
promptly recorded their appreciation of our 
Journal, and aided us in arresting the circu- 
lation of an injurious report. 

App.etons’ JouRNAL will, so far from be- 
ing discontinued, make fresh endeavors to fill 
adequately the place it has selected for itself. 
It is the intention of the proprietors. and 
editors to publish a journal the tone of which 
shall be dignified, the purpose of which shall 
be the enlightenment and pure recreation of 
its readers —a journal that, while claiming 
the right to independent opinion upon any 
and every subject, may yet be taken into the 
family with the assurance that it will in no 
particular outrage the taste or affront the 
moral sense of the most fastidious reader. 
The public who can appreciate pure litera- 
ture and correct taste may be small, but the 
Journat will continue to be published solely 
for this class, whatever may be the pecuniary 
temptation to cater for any other. 


Tue editor of Scribner's Monthly dashes at 
our present business stagnation as follows : 


** We have to-day, in this country, all the 
ordinary conditions of prosperity and wealth. 
The granaries of the land are filled to over- 
flowing. The earth has yielded bountifully 
her products ; the means of intercommunica- 
tion by rivers and railways are all that can be 
desired ; we are at peace with other nations ; 
we have unparalleled mineral resources; we 
grow among ourselves the products of all 
climes ; and, in financial circles, there is little 
debt, and no undue stretch of the credit sys- 
tem ; yet we are not prosperous. The farmer 
gets no adequate return for his labor, while 
wheat sells at the Western centres for eighty 
cents a bushel ; manufacturers are shut out, or 
working on half time; building has been 
greatly checked or almost entirely stopped in 
the cities; laborers by thousands are out of 
work and lying idle; the goods of the mer- 
chants lie unmoved upon their shelves, and 


the ‘business’ of the country is stagnant. | 


What does this mean? It means, simply, that 
the legislation of the past has been unwise. It 
means, simply, that the men who have man- 
aged our national affairs have not understood 
their business. It means that the affairs of 
the nation are in the hands of small men who 
are not up to the emergency. In short, to 


| come at once at the root of the matter, it 


| erises and business stagnation 





means that the richest nation will, in time, 
starve to death on a diet of paper ties. This 
is the long and the short of it. Our financig) 
system is rotten at the core.” 

All our troubles, then, are due to paper. 
money, or rather, as the phrase now is, “ pa. 
per lies.” One would like to have an ar 
gument or two in support of this sweeping 
assertion, but none are given. It is true that 
no one finds any difficulty in exchanging 
these “lies” for merchandise ; 
they serve every possible purpose of money; 
it is true that, while at a discount for gold, 
this discount is so evenly maintained that no 
inconvenience to trade arises therefrom ; it 
is true that under these “ paper lies” we 
have seen active business and prosperous 
years; it is true that the certainty of their 
early redemption by specie grows daily more 
assured; but these facts are nothing—we are 
assured that all our calamities come of this 
one cause. Now, paper-money can work 
mischief only by being either unstable in 
value ; or by being greatly in excess of busi- 
ness needs, and thereby inflating prices ; or 
by a prevailing distrust as to its eventual re. 
demption. Our paper-money is amenable 
to but one of these counts; it has probably 
inflated prices; but it is not quite certain 
how much the currency and how much the 
tariff is responsible for this condition of 
things, and, until] this is ascertained, it is 
scarcely just to lay the whole blame upop 
the currency. High prices keep our own 
merchandise at home and bring merchandise 
from abroad in excess ; let us knock away all 
the artificial helps to high prices, then, and 
begin with the tariff. Perhaps paper-money 
is not the worst criminal. But at least bere- 
in is the extent of the ill effects of our paper- 
money. Most people discover in the immense 
destruction of capital during the war, now in 
the form of debt, the interest of which is 
drained from us to go abroad; in the lock- 
ing up of so much of our surplus earnings in 
unproductive railroad property; in the ap- 
prehensions of greater distress in the ap- 
proaching return to specie payments, by 
which capital is rendered timid and enter- 
prise paralyzed—in these things some of us 
imagine we discern the causes of our business 
stagnation, not denying that the condition of 
the currency has its measure of responsibility. 


it is true 


Way do people forget that panics and 
have 0c- 
curred in specie times? The truth is, all 
these phenomena are results of developed 
conditions of civilization, and we should give 
them the most searching study before rush- 
ing in with prescriptions for their cure. All 
the world has been astonished at the ease 
with which France paid her immense war- 
debt to Germany. Now, this was accom- 
plished so readily in France because that peo- 
ple have adhered to the ancient very uneco- 
nomic habit of hoarding. In England or in 
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America the surplus earnings of people go 
into banks or are loaned in various invest- 
ments; it would be impossible, hence, in 
either country to withdraw from active capi- 
tala very large sum without greatly disturbing 
affairs. This practice of hoarding savings in 
old stockings and old china has its evils, but 
it is not without its advantages, one of which 
is that it affords a reserve of specie that may 
be drawn upon without convulsing money cen- 
tres. This fact saved our grandfathers from 
panics, while the utilization of all capital by 
our present developed machinery is contin- 
ually causing panics. Shall we go back to 
the old methods? Assuredly not, even if 
once a century we should be caught in the 
way France has been. What we have to do 
is to study the conditions that have arisen 
under our new methods, and to endeavor to 
adjust our financial system to them. But 
sweeping assertions, and blind dogmatism 
based upon antiquated notions, will not 
bring us to the comprehension of the evil, 
or lead us to the discovery of the remedy. 





Anotner good old English custom has 
just received a sudden check. Has the 
reader ever heard of “ bumping” in the Brit- 
ish sense? Every year the mayors and ves- 
trymen of many of the boroughs perform a 
ceremony called “beating the bounds” there- 
of—that is, they march around its frontier- 
line in stately procession, followed by a frisky 
crowd of the borough-folk. The luckless 
wight who chances to be crossing this fron- 
tier-line in sight of the cortége is coolly seized, 
taken by his legs and arms, and bumped 
against the nearest post. So happened it 
with one David Wilton, a sexagenarian farmer, 
who, mounted in his wagon, was crossing a 
bridge which spanned the river that skirts 
the flourishing borough of Maidenhead. But 
David Wilton was strangely obtuse to the 
beauty of old traditions, and, after the un- 
poetic modern fashion, looked upon his bump- 
ing in a financial aspect. He sued the rustic 
priests of custom for assault, and was forth- 
with frowned upon by the squires. Even 
justice, however, was tainted with the revo- 
lutionary spirit. An iconoclastic jury found 
the bumpers guilty, and an irreverent judge 
compelled the ten pounds demanded by the 
outraged Wilton to be paid. Bumping, after 
this, is very likely to go out of fashion; for, 
in the struggle between the Briton’s venera- 
tion of antiquities and his love of his guineas, 
the latter has latterly the habit of winning. 
The eustom has long since outlived its use, 
Formerly it was the practice to lead out the 
boys of the charity-schools, and, as each 
post indicating the boundary was reached, to 
bump a boy, and so on, until each and every 
heir of the future had felt the force of metes 
and bounds. There was sense in this, for 
the boys, with this experience, were not likely 
to forget the exact limits of their native bor- 
ough. So,. in after-years, in a case of dis- 





puted limits, they might feelingly testify to 
the precise landmarks. This was given up 
long ago as barbarous; yet it is thought a 
proper frolic to shake an old furmer’s life 
nearly out of him merely as an echo to the 
boy-bumping of a century ago, and to keep 
alive “‘ the good old times of yore.” 





Capricious politically as the Parisians 
are, they have always regretted the splendors 
and pageants of the empire. So gorgeous a 
ceremony as that of the opening of the new 
Opera-House may reconcile them to the re- 
public. It will be—was, ere this reaches a great 
many of our readers—a great art-festival in the 
capital of all the arts. This is the one preroga- 
tive of which wars and sieges cannot deprive 
the “‘ siren of cities,” and it is right that the 
most splendid of lyric temples should be 
erected and dedicated in the place where the 
composers have ever sought the warrant of 
their fame and immortality, and where the 
artists of the opera have received their final 
verdict of failure or success. There is no 
gallery of modern paintings like the Luxem- 
bourg, no theatre like the Frangais, no semi- 
nary of practical art like the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, and now no opera-house like that which 
was designed as a monument to the glory of 
the Napoleons, but which suffered a strange 
irony of fate by becoming in turn a Com- 
munist citadel anda loyal garrison; and is 
now to be devoted, it is hoped in perpetuo, to 
thrilling harmonies and sweetest echoes. Par- 
is has already left her humiliations of four 
years ago far behind; those who, on New- 
Year’s Day, tide in crowds toward the noble 
edifice, to be made instinct, that day, with 
musical life, will fail to note anywhere the 
evidences of destruction and conflagration ; 
the joys of the future will dim the memories 
of the past. One more attraction will be 
added, luring all the world to the once more 
bright and festive French capital; and we 
may fairly anticipate for the new Opera- 
House a career of such splendor and pros- 
perity as will eclipse even those of the lyric 
temples which have so long flourished in the 
Rue Lepelletier and on the boulevards. 





Witt the revelations of the “ Katie- 
King ” frauds lose for the spiritualists many 
of their adherents? We doubt it. Some 
half- believers, probably, will recede; but 
those who have openly pledged their faith in 
the phenomena will be sure to fortify them- 
selves with fresh arguments and plausible 
explanations. The credulity that could put 
faith in the physical phenomena of spiritual- 
ism is not of a kind to be easily shaken; 
these believers will amuse themselves with 
talk about true prophets and false prophets, 
and go on as before. But outside people may 
now well be excused if they refuse to extend 
to them or their assertions the slightest 
measure of patient attention. Phenomena 
that require darkness for their display are, 











by this fact alone, put beyond the pale of re- 
spectful consideration ; an assertion of their 
truthfulness should be regarded as some- 
thing simply presumptuous, There is but one 
way that spiritualists can now be entitled to 
the world’s ear for a moment. Let them 
give us a crucial test—the only test which 
would be complete, and the only test they have 
the right to ask the world toaccept. This test 
would be information on some subject which 
people cannot by ordinary means obtain, and 
yet which it is important to know. If a spir- 
itualist, for instance, reveals to us the where- 
abouts of little Charlie Ross, and it is evi- 
dent he has not been in collusion with some 
one, we shall then know that he has derived 
his knowledge from some _preternatural 
source. Or, if there should be an oppor- 
tunity for distrust in information of this 
kind, let the spiritualists reveal what is going 
on in quarters of the globe with which it is 
certain there is no communication other than 
that all the world enjoys, the information 
being confirmed by the regularly received 
intelligence when it arrives. In no single 
instance, since spiritualism first made its 
bold claim, has information upon any sub- 
ject, in which the world was left in igno- 
rance and eager to be enlightened upon, been 
vouchsafed by the mediums. The where- 
abouts of a missing ship has never by this 
means been revealed ; the fate of no far-off 
expedition has been told; the fortunes of 
no explorer have ever found their way to the 
public ear save by his own direct communi- 
cations. No good news and no bad news 
have ever reached anxious watchers by any 
occult process whatsoever. And we submit 
that, until a crucial test of this kind is sup- 
plied, the assertions of spiritualists are enti- 
tled solely to derision ang contempt. 





Te champion of what may be called 
another “lost cause” is coming to us. 
Isaac Butt, the champion of Home Rule, 
finds his occupation, at least for the present, 
gone. He is a man of eloquence, learning, 
sincerity, and sense, with a strong tincture 
of Irish vivacity and imagination in him; but 
circumstances have been against him. Home | 
Rule was a fair dream, full of illusive hope- 
fulness ; and it entranced poor Paddy, smok- 
ing his dudeen in his mud-hut, no less than 
honorable and learned gentlemen like Dr. 
Butt. But English statesmen could hardly 
help seeing that it was simply “ veiled” re- 
peal of the union. Ireland is grappled to 
England as firmly as Prometheus to the rock; 
nor can England afford to loosen her hold by 
a chain-link. We shall be glad to see and 
hear the successor of O’Connell, were it only 
for his stirring eloquence. ’. It will be inter- 
esting, too, to hear one more version of the 
story which has already been presented to 
us, in violently contrasted lights, by Mr. 
Froude and Father Burke. Dr. Butt will be 
likely to show us the picture of Ireland as 
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it is, rather than, like his predecessors, as it 
has been. No doubt it will be, in the main, 
a sombre one, evoking a hearty sympathy 


| 
| 


for the oppressed sons of Erin, and bringing | 
out more vividly than evér the rough meth- | 


ods by which England maintains her difficult | 


sway over the subject isle. But he will hard- 
ly be able, with all his eloquence, to show us 
how Ireland can free herself of what he re- 
gards as a degrading bondage. Her best hope 
is to win what she can by persuasion and 
submission. Her priests are vastly in the 
way of success in this respect; and, as long 
as her members in Parliament openly obey, 
in performing their legislative duties, the 
direct commands of the Vatican, Protestant 


concessions whatever. 


Ir is reported that Mr. Beecher has ex- 
pressed his willingness to sanction the the- 
atre if it can be shown to have a hallowed 
influence upon the family. We doubt wheth- 
er Mr. Beecher uttered the foolish sentiment 
—foolish, because the theatre has the right, 
enjoyed by many other things, of standing in 
a neutral position toward the family, without 
forfeiting the support of worthy people. 
Picture-galleries, museums, concerts, lectures, 
picnics, and other forms of recreation, have 
all the sanction of the Church without any- 
body supposing that they have any direct 
hallowing influence upon the household. In 
one way the theatre, like many other amuse- 
ments, is a good to the family. The best 
people find the domestic circle a little monot- 
onous at times; and, in order to keep up the 
spirit, and the freshness, and the charm of 
home, it is necessary to make occasional ex- 
cursions into the outside world for new ideas 
and experiences. Those who go and see a 
new play are enabled to import into the fire- 
side-talks fresh topics for discussion, and 
new subjects of reminiscent pleasure. What 
is more delightful than to tell over again the 
well-constructed story of a play, to dwell 
upon its bright hits and poetical passages, to 
recall the scenes of thrilling interest ? These 
after-felicities of recreations like the theatre 
give them no little claim upon the attention 
of moralists. 


Mr. Witxiam Brack returns in the last 
Atheneum to “ American Curiosity,” this 
time censuring sharply certain critics who 
have commented upon his letter, but confess- 
ing that he thinks the biographical sketch of 
him which appeared in this Journat “a gen- 
erous, graceful, and friendly piece of writing, 
and for which I was then, and am now, abun- 
dantly grateful.” 


We have arranged for a letter once a 
week from London and Paris, on matters 
pertaining to literature and the arts in those 
capitals, but are disappointed in not having 
received a letter from either city for the pres- 
eat number of the Journat. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE YEAR 1874. 


HEN we look back at the really per- 
manent and valuable literary products 
of the past year, the retrospect cannot be 
called entirely encouraging. We speak, of 


course, of American books alone—the only | 


ones with which we are here concerned. Per- 
haps the very nearness of the time is some- 
thing to its disadvantage —for things just 
past are likely to appear either much better 
or much worse than when looked at through 
a longer distance. But, however it may be, it 
certainly seems a long while since we have 


l 1 backward dead a level. 
England will be extremely shy of making any ee ee 





First of all, as we take up this retrospect, 
it is impossible not to be confronted by the 
fact of an almost amazing lack of produc- 
tiveness in any thing creative that is of any 
permanent value—really worthy and iasting 
poetry or fiction. In the case of the latter, 
there are, perhaps, just enough noteworthy 
exceptions to carry out the wretched old 
adage about proving the rule; but, in the 
case of the former—who has written a poem 
during the last year, that is likely to be grate- 
fully remembered a decade hence ? 

There have been some collections that we 
have been glad to see—Mr. Howells’s clear- 
cut and graceful verses, and some “ collected 
works,” under various fanciful names, of 
writers approaching much less nearly to the 
right of the poet than he—who, nevertheless, 
have sung prettily enough; but what has 
there been that will live ? 

We are not unreasonable ; we do not ask 
that every year shall be marked by some 
great work that posterity is sure to point to, 
or that those uncertain and exasperating 
people who have the making of fame are to 
celebrate in the future. But there has gen- 
erally been some little thing, at least, to leave 
more than a moment’s impression on one’s 
mind, to be grateful for when one finds it in 
a magazine; to say, “That promises some- 
thing,” or, emphatically, “ That is good.” 
This year we cannot recall one. The elder 
school is almost silent. Mr. Longfellow’s 
“ Aftermath ” was chiefly noteworthy because 
it brought to mind other and better things. 
Mr. Lowell has been silent. Mr. Whittier 
wrote some verses of noble thought on Sum- 
ner’s death ; but they were interspersed with 
many that were so entirely words of the oc- 
casion, that they will be remembered chiefly 
in connection with their subject. 

In fiction we have fared a trifle better. 
And here it would hardly be hyperbole to say 
that we owed the chief results of the year to 
one man—Mr. Howells. “ A Chance Acquaint- 
ance” and “A Foregone Conclusion” we 
should certainly count among the books that 
are likely to have a longer life than falls to 
the lot of even most good novels; likely to be 
read twenty years hence with as keen enjoy- 
ment of their admirable simplicity and truth- 
ful art, their delicate touches and genial 
warmth of life, as is felt in them to-day; 
likely, too, to leave in the minds of readers 
then the same kindly and softened feeling of 
pleasure in their reading that we have al- 


| ways thought and said to be Mr. Howells’s 
| most successful power. 
There have been a few who have dallied 
| apparently within a few steps of the accom. 
plishment of a good novel, but have not been 
| strong enough to reach it. Mr. DeForest 
| gave us a little hope, only to disappoint after 
| all. Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis made a by 
| no means indifferent contribution in “ Kitty’s 
Choice —which, by-the-way, did not seem to 
us to attract sufficient attention. Mr. Per. 
kins’s “‘Scrope”’ had some power, but was 
heavily freighted with the absurd. Mrs, 
Louise Chandler Moulton’s stories, “ Some 
Women’s Hearts,” as we have already said 
in the JournaL, wandered away into the re- 
gions of the sentimental, and were lost. Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne’s “ Idolatry’ made us wish 
he would, by-and-by, discipline those capabil- 
ities of which he evidently has but slight 
control as yet. 

Less important attempts than these have 
been of a most meianchoiy nature. The 
sketches known as “Saxe Holm’s Stories” 
reach a wide audience, of course, but they 
are as little entitled to be called creations as 
conventional Sunday-school tracts, or the 
compositions at a young ladies’ seminary. 

Can anybody (besides the authors of other 
works of fiction) recall to us the title of a 
single American novel of last year’s publica- 
tion that is likely to live in the esteem of 
really cultivated readers, and that is not 
one of the two or three exceptions we have 
named ? 

Leaving the discouraging retrospect of 
the last year’s poetry and fiction, there is at 
least one department of literature to which 
we may turn for a refreshing contrast. This 
is history. No year can be called empty in 
this regard that has witnessed the publica- 
tion of the conclusion of Mr. Bancroft’s real- 
ly lasting work; given us another volume 
from the pen of Mr. Parkman, the great lead- 
er in one of the most attractive branches of 
research ; and the “ Jolin of Barneveld” of 
Mr. Motley. These need no comment, cer- 
tainly, and are almost enough in themselves 
to make us repent of the somewhat dreary 
beginning of our year’s review. 

In philosophy and general scientific dis- 
cussion the retrospect is also more encour- 
aging. We have had Professor Fiske’s 
“Cosmic Philosophy,” which, whatever may 
be thought of its original ability, is certainly 
beyond dispute as an able réswmé and state- 
ment of its growing school. And very re- 
cently we have had Dr. Draper’s “ Conflict 
between Religion and Science,” of which 
enough has already been said in the JournaL 
to show our opinion of the elements of long 
life which it contains, and the place it is 
likely to occupy. There is another note- 
worthy matter in connection with general 
scientific work during the past year; and 
that is the very marked and striking im- 
provement in its magazine literature in this 
country, and in the appreciation of it by 
the people. Our leading magazine of gen- 
eral scientific discussion, The Popular Science 
Monthly, has been more and more abandon- 
ing the course, which it was in some sense 





compelled to pursue at first, of drawing large- 
ly from foreign sources; and we have had 
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the real gratification of seeing original work 
from our own scientific writers gradually 
erowd other contributions into a narrower 
space. Such papers, too, as that of Profess- 
or Newcomb in the North American Review, 
on “Exact Science in America,” and the 
editorial in reply in Zhe Popular Science 
Montily, show a growing disposition toward 
the proper—not exaggerated — appreciation 
of our home powers both in regard to scien- 
tific achievement and its exposition. 

But, these two points past, we come back 
to rather discouraging aspects again. In the 
literature of travel we have had one really 
serviceable book—Captain Tyson’s “ Arctic 
Experiences * — without special ability as a 
narration, it is true, but simple and straight- 
forward, and, if rather scrappy, at least put 
together with as much ability as the nature 
of the material permitted. Mr. Stanley’s 
“Coomassie and Magdala” cannot be looked 
upon as more than a very newspaperish, ego- 
tistical production, though its matter, when 
well cleansed from personal anecdotes and 
unimportant details and recollections, may 
have a certain valye as a description of new 
country. If Dr. Jessup’s “ Women of the 
Arabs” properly comes, as a description of 
foreign life, within the category we are at 
present considering, it certainly deserves a 
higher rank, but is not an important book. 
There has been the usual sprinkling of vol- 
umes written by people who have been here 
and there in the hackneyed paths of travel, 
anl imagine that the story of their adven- 
tures and misadventures with foreign offi- 
cials, guards, dragomans, and others—their 
descriptions of the obstinate mule on which 
they rode to the Pyramids; their measure- 
ments of Heidelberg Castle, and reflections 
on the view from the Righi—and so on, ad in- 
Jinitum, have a deep interest for others be- 
sides the friends “ at whose request they have 
been induced to put these few trifling recol- 
lections of their pleasant tour” into book- 
form. 

In biography we have had a worthy 
though unostentatious contribution in the 
“ Recollections of General Robert E. Lee,” 
already noticed in the Journat. There has 
been but little else even making a claim to 
enter into this department of literature, un- 
less it be the letters of Dr. Channing and 
Miss Aikin, and even these were published 
in England, and contain matter of somewhat 
ancient date, though it is always interest- 
ing. 

In general essay, too, there has been but 
little of note. Gail Hamilton, Kate Field, and 
others of the verbal and mental gymnasts of 
our unhappy day, have given us a volume or 
two of spasmodic tours de force, which have 
left us little to think of—unless, indeed, it 
might be the dreary future of a literature 
abandoned to the mercies of the “jerky” 
school. 

In political writing there have been one 
or two noteworthy things—Professor Sum- 
ner’s work on paper-money, and Mr. C. K. 
Adams’s on “Democracy and Monarchy in 
France.” Among the best of the publi- 
cations in this department Jet us at once 
put Mr. Charles Nordhoff’s “ Politics for 
Young Americans,” and be thankful that 





the younger part of the community have 
at least gained some permanent good from 
the year. 

Indeed, the children have fared best in 
all respects during the year, especially during 
the latter part of it. We have had occasion 
to notice more good juveniles within the last 
few weeks than purely American books of al- 
most any other kind; and a few are still un- 
noticed. It is a satisfaction to imagine that 
much ambition is successfully gratified in this 
way that, if suffered to exhibit itself in less 
simple forms, might add to the stock of fail- 
ures, 





Or the books which the despotic demands 
of Christmas publications have kept from 
their due notice in our columns, several are 
too important to be passed by without some 
more detailed mention than we have given 
them in referring in our retrospect to the lat- 
ter part of the year that has just ended. 

We had an opportunity there to express 
a general opinion of Mr. Howells’s “ A Fore- 
gone Conclusion,” but it is too good to be so 
briefly dismissed.* 

Any reader of Mr. Howells’s charming 
“Venetian Life” could hardly have hoped 
to see any thing better than they in the 
treatment of the same subject. Yet this 
novel is better even than they were. In its 
Venetian scene the very element is intro- 
duced which makes the perfection of art—in 
the contrasts of thought, action, and charac- 
ter. 
American and modern freshness, and vigor 
of brain and manner, shown beside the 
cowed, sombre, Old-World bondage of Don 
Ippolito, are as forcible as glowing draperies 
hung from rusty old Venetian balconies, or 
sunlight on the windows of a dust-covered, 
scarred, old Italian palace. 

Don Ippolito is a character we have long 
waited for; the freethinking priest, kept to 
the constant acting of a lie, is a character- 
study tbat offers great temptation to an au- 
thor to overdo it—to approach dangerously 
near to the melodramatic and the sentimental 
—and we are glad it has been developed for 
the first time by Mr. Howells, who does nei- 
ther the one nor the other. 

Florida Vervain is a character to be thor- 
oughly known by the reader before he is sure 
whether he likes her or not. Mrs, Vervain is 
a new personage in fiction, but a capital one 
—a peculiar type of the American tourist, 
rapidly assuming the importance of a repre- 
sentative. Ferris the reader knows better; 
yet he is an agreeably natural if not an en- 
tirely new presentation of Mr. Howells’s fa- 
vorite frank and human hero. 

The plot of “‘ A Foregone Conclusion ” is 
too well-constructed for us to forestall it with 
readers who have not followed it through the 
Allantic’s pages. 





Mr. Norpuorr’s “ Politics for Young Ameri- 
cans” + is another book of which we have 
spoken briefly, and want to say more. It is 
a little manual for American boys, giving 





* A Foregone Conclusion. By W. D. Howells. 
Boston: Osgood & Co. 

+ Politics for Young Americans. 
Nordhoff. New York: Harpers. 


By Charles 
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them, in brief, direct, thoroughly sensible, and 
excellent shape, the whole outline of their 
rights and duties as citizens, many good 
points to remember (not stated in the over- 
flowing Fourth-of-July fashion), with regard 
to the foundation, uses, and intents of the 
government under which they live, and much 
other information of a sort that needs definite 
setting forth. We have seldom read so un- 
pretending a book with such pleasure; and 
seldom found a most serviceable work so well 
done. 





SeveraL juvenile books remain for men- 
tion after the holidays. “ The Little Lame 
Prince” * is one—a fairy-story by Miss Mu- 
lock (Mrs. Craik) that forms a refreshing va- 
riation in the series of “ ower gude” books 
she has been writing of late. ‘“ Roddy’s Ro- 
mance,” ¢ a fresh and bright child’s story by 
Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson, is another. It 
is a story that rather grows upon one’s funcy 
as he reads, and has the rare quality of gain- 
ing both in interest and brightness as it goes 
on. We should call it one of the least 
ephemeral of the books of the last few 
months. 





Mr. Aveustus Hoprin’s Nile sketches ¢ 
are as spirited and amusing as most of his 
works, and now and then have some merits 
unusual to him, such as some good effects in 
his drawing of the Sphinx, and a good deal 
of power in his treatment of Egyptian archi- 
tecture. Women in the conventional dress 
of more civilized lands have always been well 
treated by Mr. Hoppin’s pencil; he seems 
equally successful with other costumes. 





Mr. Mortimer Cottrs has given a criticism 
of Tennyson’s poomsin the Pictorial World, 
and closes his essay as follows: ‘* That a morbid 
vein runs through Tennyson’s poems cannot 
be denied, though he often brightens up amaz- 
ingly. His ‘Northern Farmer’ came on most 
of his readers as a delightful surprise. It is 
humorous enough for Browning himself. But 
Tennyson seems never to have remembered 
that a great poet should be a great teacher, 
and, if he may be forgiven for the youth- 
ful unhealthiness of ‘The May Queen’ and 
* Locksley Hall’ (the latter of which is delight- 
fully parodied in ‘ The Bon Gaultier Ballads’), 
it seems clear that in these later days he ought 
to have some truth to teach us with no uncer- 
tain sound. Itis not so. In one of the most 
remarkable poems of the day, ‘The Scholar 
Gypsy,’ Mr. Matthew Arnold writes: 

* Yes, we await it, but it still delays, 
And then we suffer; and among us one, 
Who most has suffered, takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne ; 
And all his store of sad experience he 
Lays bare of wretched days ; 


* Tells us his misery’s birth, and growth, and signs, 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 
And how the breast was soothed, and how 
the head, 
And all his hourly varied anodynes.’ 


This is the severest criticism that has ever 
been written on Mr. Tennyson (‘In Memo- 





* The Little Lame Prince. By D. Malock-Craik, 
New York: Harpers. 

+ Roddy’s Romance. By Helen Kendrick John- 
son. New York: Putnams. 
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riam’ being, of course, the work specially re- 
ferred to) ; and, as Mr. Arnold proceeds thus— 


* This for our wisest ; and we others pine, 
And wish the long, unhappy dream would end ’— 


it is manifest that Tennyson’s influence on 
minds that should be strong enough for inde- 
pendence is very great. No poet can be of 
the highest power without faith in God. The 
degradation of Tennysonism is seen in Ros- 
setti and Swinburne—from the laureate’s mor- 
bid May Queen and the wicked Vivien to Ros- 
setti’s Jenny and Swinburne’s Faustine is a 
step merely. What we want now is recall to 
the high and healthy traditions of earlier poe- 
try. Without being ungrateful for Mr. Tenny- 
son’s splendid achievements, which are an im- 
perishable possession, we may fairly wish for 
the next generation a great poet who is less 
self-conscious and introspective, and who 
breathes the clearer air in which Homer and 
Chaucer dwelt.” 


Chambers’s Journal gives an account of the 
origin of cyclopedias, by which we learn that 
“it is now about a hundred and fifty years 
since Ephraim Chambers, an enterprising 
young Englishman, a native of Kendal, who 
served an apprenticeship to a globe-maker in 
London, conceived the idea of compiling a 
Cyclopedia, or Dictionary of Knowledge. He 
is said to have been a man of moderate attain- 
ments; but, to compensate for scholarly de- 
ficiencies, he was an indefatigable worker, and 
at all events he had the merit of striking out 
an original idea, which he had the tact to 
carry to a practical issue. His cyclopedia, a 


work in two large folio volumes, now occa- 
sionally seen on book-stalls, was amazingly 
successful as a speculation; it went through 


several editions, and was the precursor of all 
the encyclopedias which have appeared in 
Great Britain or other countries. 

“* We think that Ephraim, whatever may be 
critically said of him, must have been a man 
of genius. After all that has been done in the 
encyclopedic line, no one has improved on *he 
structural character of his book, which em- 
bodied an alphabetic arrangement of subjects 
treated in a brief dictionary form, ready to be 
consulted for any special piece of information. 
All honor to Ephraim, who died in 1740! We 
may call him the great pioneer in his peculiar 
department. Succeeding encyclopedists wan- 
dered away from the original idea. They were 
too ambitious. They assembled huge disser- 
tations, not under a variety of specific heads, 
as they commonly occur to our minds when 
information is required, but as formal trea- 
tises, fit to be issued as separate books. In 
some instances, as in the famous French Ency- 
clopedia, such treatises were little else than 
speculative and novel theories of no practical 
value, which was clearly a perversion. The 
most complete and valuable of these encyclo- 
pedias on the grand scale is the great national 
work, the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ But, 
in having recourse to an encyclopedia, one does 
not, as a rule, want to read a book, or ponder 
over a new philosophic theory. What we want 
is some precise information regarding a defi- 
nite fact, as, for example, when a noted king, 
statesman, or other distinguished personage, 
lived and died , when dynasties were founded 
and expired: explicit details in natural his- 
tory, geography, general science, the useful 
arts, and so on. In short, an encyclopedia 
ought to be nothing more than a.comprehen- 
sive dictionary, handy in dimensions, easily 


purchased, and conveniently accommodated in | 


u library.” 





| be carried out to advantage. 





Tue Table-Talker in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine calls attention to “a coincident, both in 
fancy and form, of expression between the 
works of two great poets.”” Keats, in his poem 
beginning ‘“‘I stood tiptoe upon a little hill,” 
writes : 

‘*Where swarms of minnows show their little 
heads, 
Staying their wavy bodies ‘gainet the streams, 
To taste the luxury of summer beams 
Tempered with coolness. How they ever wrestle 
With their own delight, and ever nestle 
Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand ! 
If you but scantily hold out the hand, 
That very inetant will not one remain, 
But turn your eye and they are there again.” 
Tennyson, in his “* Enid,”’ writes : 
“*.... Ashoal 
Of darting fish that on a summer morn 
Adown the crystal dikes at Camelot 
Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand ; 
But, if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun, 
There is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Between the cressy islets white in flower.” 


Che Arts. 


OUR DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


IFTH AVENUE, from Washington Square 

to Central Park, a distance of two and 

a half miles, may be confidently pronounced 
the finest street in the world. That is to 
say, there is no other street of equal length 
in which all the buildings are so good, so free 
from admixture with inferior structures. And 





| the same remark may also be truly made of 


nearly the whole region that lies between 
Lexington Avenue on the east and Sixth 
Avenue on the west, a district over two miles 
long and half a mile in breadth—a district 
filled with handsome and convenient houses, 
generally four or five stories in height, with 
ornamented porticoes, plate - glass windows, 
and containing inside all the contrivances for 
convenience, comfort, and luxury known to 
modern civilization. 

This vast array of fine dwellings is a strik- 
ing evidence, not only of the wealth of our 
citizens, but also of their good taste, as we 
think, in spite of the common opinion to the 
contrary, and in spite of Mr. Ruskin, who, 
without having seen them, has expressed a 
desire to burn them all up. A number of 
architects, considering the opportunities af- 
forded to American builders, have suggested 
that the owners of real estate should unite in 
erecting in one design separate blocks, that 
should extend from street to street, big, palace- 
like piles, with windows, fronts, and roof, in a 
symmetrical design. This, of course, would 
be a desirable variety, and might occasionally 
But those who 
have seen the irregular tops of the rows of 
palaces on the Grand Canal at Venice; the 


| gables, with edges finished like rows of stairs, 


in the old streets of Ghent; and, in both old 
and new Paris, the retreating stories, turned 
back to catch the sun, like our own Hotel 
Brunswick, and Broadway indefinitely multi- 
plied, will be apt to think that each man’s 
peculiarity of building may be, after all, more 
human, more picturesque, and more interest- 
ing, than a great city blocked into uniform 
palaces, which, however handsome, is apt to 
become monotonous. 





In course of time, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, the architecture of New York, the 
present architecture, we mean, with all its de. 
ficiencies, will become as picturesque as that 
of any city, and be even more interesting than 
that of many famous capitals, because it will 
represent the individual life of the people, and 
not merely the taste or the caprice of a mon- 
arch, or even of an aristocracy. These miles 
upon miles of costly and elegant dwellings, 
well built, well lighted, well drained, supplied 
throughout with gas and water in ample 
quantities, with good-sized apartments, easy 
of access, and suitable for any use, of busi- 
ness or of pleasure, are really even now far 
more interesting to the thoughtful and right- 
minded observer than all the palaces of Italy, 
with their dreary halls and chilly galleries, 
where warmth and light and plenty of water 
are luxuries rarely to be obtained. In them- 
selves, these -great features of American 
dwellings, cmple light, warmth, good air and 
water, and their suitableness for any occupa- 
tion, are very magnificent. “The homes of 
England” is a favorite phrase, but, for our 
part, we think much more highly of the 
homes of America, especially when we con- 
trast them with the ostentatious dwellings 
of the few rich abroad, whose appliances of 
comfort are never superior, and often infe- 
rior, to our own; and still more when we 
consider the wretched hovels and barracks 
of the poor, which form so large a propor- 
tion of European dwellings, and are dreary 
abodes, such as scarcely exist on this side of 
the ocean. 

Some physiognomists say that the back 
of a man, his head, etc., show his real self 
more truly than his face, with its trained and 
conscious expression, in which he seeks to 
reveal or hide such parts of his nature as he 
sees fit. Houses are, to a great extent, sym- 
bols or synonyms of those who inhabit them, 
and it is often the case that the real individ- 
ual tastes of the house-owner are far better 
expressed in the unpretentious back of the 
house than in the brown-stone front, which 
in general represents the taste of the architect 
and the supposed taste of the public. This 
real taste of the owner can, of course, best 
be seen on a corner lot, where the piazza, or 
piazzas, the queer windows, and the glass- 
covered constructions for conservatories, or 
sewing - rooms, attest the indulgence of the 
family notions much more than the pillared 
portico of the front. 

Riding up Broadway the other day, we 
were struck with a xumber of these house- 
ends on the corner-lots that seemed to us very 
charming, and, as we passed along, we con- 
sidered why they might not be made even 
more so. In two or three heuses near Fif- 
tieth Street and Madison Avenue there is 
the ordinary American style of the square 
dwelling-house, cut up as usual with numerous 
windows. The houses to which we allude 


| are built of brick, and the warm, red color, 


so cheerful in winter and so rich of tint in 
summer, produces a subdued sort of tropi- 
cal magnificence which compares well with 
the glaring white of the volcanic-rock houses 
of Southern France, in a region whose fer- 
vid and flickering heats are much like our 
own. These houses, as we said, are of brick, 
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trimmed with warm freestone color, making 
a combination, especially when heightened 
by the purple hues of sunset, as rich in its 
way, and very like the tints of the Sienna 
earths that compose the hills along the fa- 
mous and beautiful Corniche Road. These 
houses are perfectly new, and apparently 
built in the best way for convenience, but 
their ends are what chiefly pleased us. Of 
course, as these ends faced on streets, no 
future can be conceived which should shut 
them off from sight; and, as all the needs 
of fashion and respectability are attended 
to on the front, these ends are allowed to 
suggest all the light and convenience that 
their owners can desire. In one case we 
remember particularly a range of three dif- 
ferently-shaped bay or bow windows melting 
into one another, and forming a pleasant, 
varied break, which admits floods of light, 
and in summer-time fresh breezes, into an 
otherwise conventional and unbroken wall. 
Round these windows, in one story, are rows 
of tiling and banks of flowers. 

In another case we recollect a square pro- 
jection, mostly made up of windows, that 
evidently enlarge the corner-room in the 
lower story, projecting to the sidewalk on 
the south, and partially covering the front 
yard. 

We said, some time ago, that we did not 
exactly believe in conventional “ household 
art,” and that we thought the “ Eastlakian” 
style might become only one degree more en- 
durable than the steamboat - saloon style 
which preceded it, but that the fitness of in- 
teriors of houses to their owners was the true 
basis of taste. 

The outsides of houses are necessarily 
less flexible, and have rather to do with gen- 
eral plans and conditions of civilization and 
of society than with individual peculiarity. 
Hence it is that in a large way the general 
plan of our city dwellings seems to us, per- 
haps, not so far amiss. We do not need, as 
they formerly did in Florence or Genoa, to 
have our lower stories heavily grated to with- 
stand bands of armed men. A slight grating, 
a protection against the timid burglar, to 
whom our police chiefly attend, is sufficient. 
Nor do we need the iron clamps in which the 
flambeaux were grasped on the walls of the 
same princely dwellings. Our public means 
supply us with sufficient light. Best of all, 
we must have plenty of windows, for nowa- 
days every doctor prescribes light and air, 
and no window-tax cuts off these elements of 
health and comfort. 

There are a great many points that we 
looked upon as artificial in our architecture 
that are, after all, as clear outgrowths of our 
life and our needs as the way the beaver 
builds his dam or the bird its nest, and, so 
long as this is the case, we may not see it 
now; but, when the present phase of our 
civilization is over, its crystallized manifesta- 
tion will have a charm, we believe, as great 
as the fosses, and moats, and castles of feu- 
dalism. 





Art- Lovers will be glad to know that 
the world-famous Art-JournaL, of London, 
will hereafter be reproduced in this country, 
the American publishers (D. Appleton & Co.) 





adding illustrations and features of a national 
character. The prospectus is as follows: ‘* The 
undersigned will begin, in January, 1875, the 
publication of a monthly journal specially de- 
voted to the world of Art—Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, Decoration, Engraving, 
Etching, Enameling, and Designing in all its 
branches—having in view the double purpose 
of supplying a complete illustrated record of 
progress in the arts, and of affording a means 
for the cultivation of art-taste among the peo- 
ple. Each number will be richly and abun- 
dantly illustrated in both steel and wood, and 
no pains will be spared to render this Arr- 
JournaL the most varied, elegant, and val- 
uable publication of the kind in the world. It 
will contain the steel plates and illustrations 
of the London Art-JournaL, a publication of 
world-wide fame (the exclusive right of which, 
for Canada and the United States, has been 
purchased by the publishers) ; with additions 
devoted to American art and American top- 
ies.” The American edition will be printed 
as handsomely as the English, and will con- 
tain more illustrations, but will be sold here 
at a lower price. 





Hlusic and the Drama. 





HE year just ended made no contribu- 
tion to the American drama worthy of 
note, unless we except a personation known 
as that of Colonel Sellers, The play in which 
this character is set is entirely worthless as a 
literary performance ; but all other attempts 
at American comedy during the year have 
failed to give a scene, a character, a story, or 
an incident, which anybody cares to remem- 
ber. Even the character of Colonel Sellers, 
thoroughly representative and of the soil as 
it is, is in danger of being eventually lost to 
art in consequence of a rather too extrava- 
gant pitch, and because no incidental persona- 
tion can alone carry down to posterity a weak 
and inadequate play. But it is something 
for a dramatist to give a glimpse of possi- 
bilities in the direction of national character- 
izations ; it is by glimpses that the weary 
traveler first discovers that he is approach- 
ing a new and more promising landscape. 
While the theatres show no lack of ac- 
tivity; while the public interest in the drama 
is alert and keen; while the European coun- 
tries are watched for every new product®n— 
nothing but such spasmodic and uncertain 


jbe social comedies that occasionally have a 
brief hearing on Mr. Daly’s stage, mark the 
activity of American writers. Inasmuch as 
good new plays are eagerly sought for by all 
our managers, and inasmuch as no branch 
of literary effort so brilliantly rewards the 
fortunate competitor, the fact we have cited 
is to be wondered at. It is, we know, no new 
thing to deplore the infertility of American 
dramatists, and to speculate upon the cause ; 
but annual periods like this may excuse a re- 
turn to the subject ; and especially now when 
new theatres spring up so rapidly, and when 
foreign plays are achieving unprecedented 
success, it is peculiarly pertinent to inquire 
why the American comedy still fails to re- 
spond to our hopes. 

There is, we think, a peculiar difficulty in 
dealing with American life—a certain lack 





, attempts as “ The Gilded Age,” and the would- 


of mellowness and perspective which is apt 
to render local places and topics raw and 
crude when transplanted into art. It needs 
a sensitive, artistic temperament to deal with 
this difficulty successfully ; but, so far from 
our dramatists attempting to grapple with it, 
they surrender themselves to it. They seize 
upon it as a feature, and as a national quality 
not only amenable to art, but desirable for the 
artist’s purpose. It has become a canon of 
dramatic writers that only the detestable 
crudities of our civilization are guitable for 
dramatic purposes. There has been no at- 
tempt to portray the pure, and fine, and true 
phases of our life; on the contrary, par- 
venuism and vulgar show are continually as- 
sumed to be the only aspects of our social 
problem that our people care to see in dra- 
matic form. That our public delights in the 
best of the old English comedies; that the 
pure and delicate productions of the modern 
London stage are appreciated here as thor- 
oughly as there; that in no single instance 
has the vulgar type of American comedy met 
with more than the most ephemeral success ; 
that all the facts show that we do not want 
pictures of vulgar life, but ask for a just re- 
flex of our better conditions—seem to be 
nothing to our dramatists. They adhere to 
certain traditions with a blind faith which 
failure and discomfiture never seem to shake. 
They began with underrating public taste, 
and they have gone on producing far be- 
low it. They have assumed that slovenly 
haste, crudity, and vulgarity, are what the 
theatre-goer demands ; and, although sloven- 
liness, crudity, and vulgarity, have invariably 
been rewarded with empty benches, there is 
still no enlightenment, still no perception of 
the real conditions of the problem. It may 
be said truthfully that the American public 
has never had an opportunity to condemn or 
neglect a really good American comedy. *Na- 
tive plays have been acted with certain good 
points ; but nodramatist has yet fairly tested 
the intellectual capacity of our audiences. 
Whenever a play shall be written that unites 
a good and interesting story with artistic con- 
struction ; that assembles a well-contrasted 
and well-delineated group of characters ; 
that affords felicitous pictures of life; that, 
in brief, unites just and acute observation 
with artistic quality — then we.shall know, 
and not until then, whether there is a public 
that can understand and will support it. For 
our part, we are confident there is. 





Tue play of “ The Two Orphans,” trans- 
planted from the Porte St.-Martin, the Bow- 
ery Theatre of Paris, is a happy illustration, 
as presented at the Union Square Theatre, 
of the artistic mistakes into which experi- 
enced managers may sometimes fall. In its 
original place and surroundings it probably 
had esthetic fitness. In a playhouse espe- 
cially fitted for and associated with comedy 
the impression left is that of discrepancy. 
This was evident even on the first night, when 
the theatre may be supposed to have been , 
largely filled with its special friends, for the 
play failed to evoke much enthusiasm. The 
beauty of the stage-setting, and the elaborate 
care with which all details were provided— 
costumes, superb in richness, and a careful 
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historic study of the dramatic period—helped 
to strengthen the impression referred to 
above. They served to bring out the char- 
acteristics of the play in stronger relief, 
but, by compelling long entr’wdes, frittered 
away the interest of the audience. An au- 
dience should not have time to recover from 
the shock of one dramatic blow before it is 
followed by another. All praise is due to the 
management for the lavish liberality with 
which the new play has been presented. It 
was desigyed to be the cheval de bataille of 
the season. 
causes aside from any responsibility of man- 
agement orcompany. On the first night, the 
time occupied by the piece was five hours. 
This has been considerably reduced, but the 
time cannot, we fear, be brought within rea- 
sonable compass without cramping and con- 
fusing the story, or chilling the warmth of 
dramatic color, as great liberty had already 
been taken in contracting the original. 

The play of “The Two Orphans” is es- 
sentially and purely melodramatic. Were 
it stripped from its rich accessories and 
’ transferred from the picturesque time of its 
action to the present, we fear it would be 
pronounced only fit for the habitués of the 
Bowery. Goethe asserts that the true test 
of a great poem is its ability to stand trans- 
lation. The fitness of a play to survive 
change of habitat is a similar proof of merit, 
for it is a witness of the permanent, not the 
accidental, interest of character. The princi- 
pal strength of this play is in its incident and 
situation, which are strong and cumulative. 
The story is told with effect in the handling, 
and with sufficiently vivid light and shade. 
There is, however, nothing in it which takes 
any very powerful hold on the sympathies of 
an audience, though the dramatic motive, 
the experience of a helpless blind girl in the 
deri of a Parisian outlaw, with the conse- 
quent attempt made to recover her, has in it 
plenty of pathos and interest It has pre- 
cisely the same sort of dramatic value as that 
of “ Oliver Twist ” and similar works, though 
modified by more picturesque surroundings. 
We have a Gallicized Bill Sikes and Nancy, 
and a Fagin, doubly transplanted in nation- 
ality and sex. The marked resemblance to 
the conception and story of Dickens is too 
striking not to be noticed, not only in the 
dramatic coloring but in detail drawing. Yet, 
the characters, though more picturesquely 
grouped and draped, lack the characteristic 
strength and intensity of the English ana- 
logues. 

In a word, we may define the lack of 
sympathy with the story of “The Two Or- 
phans ” to consist in this: the characters are 
deficient in individual vitality (at least for an 
English. speaking and thinking audience) ; 
the personages ure carefully fitted, like lay 
figures, into the action, instead of the action 
being the logical outcome of mutual influ- 
ences of motive and character. We are in- 
terested only asin a connected series of su- 
perb tableaux vivants, with the added illustra- 
tion of free movement and speech. 

The few strongly-marked types of charac- 
ter are purely local in their nature. These 
are striking, if not intense, as they paint feat- 
ures of Paris life over which the French Rev- 


If it should fail, it will be from | 


olution shed such a lurid illumination, and 
the iater forms of which have been perpet- 
uated with such vigor of coloring by the Dan- 
tesque imagination of Victor Hugo. The 
three members of the Frochard family— 
| Jacques, the outlaw, Mother Frochard, and 
| Pierre, the weak but good-hearted cripple— 
are full of bold, broad touches, and are the 
most dramatic figures. This is specially true 
of the old hag and the cripple. The former 
| of these was the great magnet of attraction 
| for the original play, though much of its 
strength was probably due to the perfection 
of the personation. All of these three pow- 
erful local types, however, could be trans- 
ferred bodily to any other melodramatic plot, 
so free are they from any essential relation 


| 


| to ihe story. 
remark that the characters of Pierre Fro- 
chard, the cripple, and the two orphan girls, 
have a very strdhg smack of precisely similar 
portraitures in Dumas’s “ Wandering Jew.” 


One, then, may summarize the value of the | 


| playas purely pictorial : firstly, in the admira- 


| blescenery, representative in seven stage-sets ; | 
| secondly, in the painting of certain striking | 


| local types of Parisian life in the lower grades. 
The two orphans receive a factitious charm 
from their surroundings, and the other per- 
sonages are picturesque lay-figures, borrowed 
from a very interesting period of French his- 
tory viewed as a time of social chaos. In the 
higher characteristics of character-painting, 
vigor of dialogue, and noble dramatic pur- 
pose, the play has no special merit. 

The whole strength of the company is in- 
cluded in the cast, with some augmentation. 
The different parts are ably and carefully 
performed. The most effective personations, 
however, are those of Mrs. Wilkins (Mother 
Frochard), Mr. Mackey (Pierre, the cripple), 
and Miss Claxton (the blind orphan), The 
former gave a conception full of breadth 
and vigor, and offered the most striking fig- 
ure of the performance. Mr. Mackey does 
his work in a certain subtile, intense fashion, 
which is admirable, and Miss Claxton presents 
a picture of simple and plaintive sweetness. 

One can but regret that the short-lived 
but pleasant comedy traditions of the thea- 
tre are opposed to the new play; for the 
ambition and liberality of the managers are 
untMistakable. A waste of energy in art, as 
_well as practice, is always saddening. 


Amone the most interesting features of 
the musical season will be the production 
of Balfe’s posthumous opera of “ The Talis- 
man,” by the Kellogg English Opera Compa- 
ny, for the first time in America, in its Eng- 
lish form the first time anywhere. The opera 
has been highly successful in London and the 
English provinces, in Italian. Its dramatic 
and scenic effects are said to be uncommonly 
striking, and the music equal to the com- 
poser’s most tuneful and popular earlier 
works. The Journat gave a full description 
of the work at the time of its London pro- 
duction last spring. The Kellogg Company 
has a strong organization, and rumor prom- 
ises that the opera will be finely mounted on 
the boards of the Academy of Music. As 
the only new musical work on which any 
great interest has been aroused abroad, it is 





In passing, ic is worth while to | 


reasonable to anticipate its production asa 
decided sensation. The opera will be pro. 
| duced for the first time in New York. 


Aw article, in the conversational form, in 
AU the Year Round, on Mr. Irving’s Jiem- 
ist, has the followm, noteworthy passage : 

“*The worshi> of points, as they are 
called, was one of the prevalent vices of my 
early days,’ observed the senior. ‘One would 
ask how Hamile’ looked when he first saw the 
| ghost, and quote the recorded mizacle of Bet- 
| terton, who is said to have turned as white aa 
| his own neckeloth. Anecther object of curi- 
| osity was the manner in which, after killing 
| Polonius, Hamlet inquired whether the victim 

was the king. Many persons seemed, indeed, 
| to think that the sole purpose of the actor’s 
art was to produce a number of startling ef- 
| tects, and that he who could make seven points 
was a better man than he who made only five.’ 
*** Now I begin to understand,’ remarked 
the junior, ‘why Shakespeare becomes such a 
bore. The points had al] been learned by 
| heart, and consequently ceased to produce the 
wonted result, and the intervals between them 
were all filled up with stilted declamations 
that awakened no sympathy. Now, when I 
reflect on the performance of this evening, the 
very last things that occur to me are those 
isolated points about which so much fuss has, 
it seems, been made. I look upon Mr. Irv- 
ing’s Hamlet as a personage in whose joys and 
sorrows I can readily participate: nay, if he 
came back from the grave, like his father, 1 
should be very happy to make his acquaint- 
ance.’ 

“* What sort of a personage, then, did you 
consider him to be?’ asked the senior; ‘I 
mean as regarded in the new light.’ 

6 Well, I look upon him,’ .replied the 
junior, ‘as a man with a large heart, placed 
amid circumstances under which a keen sen- 
sibility could be only a source of mental 
agony. As Mr. Carlyle said of Dante, he was 
the sorrowfullest-looking person I ever saw. 
And it is to Mr. Irving’s power of exhibiting 
this sustained sorrow that I ascribe the great- 
ness of the performance.’ 

“Your expressed opinior seems to point 
toward rather a dismal sort of entertainment, 
and to be somewhat one-sided. Surely there 
is nothing sorrowful in the advice to the play- 
ers,’ objected the senior. 

““* Certainly not,’ answered the junior; 
‘but the cheerful familiarity with which it 
was given is perfectly in keeping with the rest 
of the part. I have heard some people talk 
of Hamlet as of one melancholy by nature, 
but Iam sure that the portraiture of such a 
man is not contemplated by Mr. Irving. A 
melancholy man can stand many hard buffets, 
and bear many heavy fardels; but he who is 
of a cheerful, genial disposition, is just the one 
who suffers most, when his yearnings for re- 
ciprocal affection meet no response. Under 
pleasant circumstances I can fancy Mr. Irv- 
ing’s Hamlet being even lively above the av- 
erage ; but, as it is, the man’s spirit is crushed, 
and he can only be merry by fits and starts. 
He lives in a court where he knows that he is 
regarded by the reigning monarch with sus- 
picion and dislike, where ke is disgusted by 
the indecorous marriage of his mother, and 
where he feels that every one, with the single 
exception of Horatio, is a spy. The youthful 
innocence of Ophelia seems alone to defy mis- 
trust, but even his confidence in her is at last 
shaken, and the conviction is forced upon him 
that she is but one of a bad lot.’ 

‘*¢ Of course,’ asked the senior, ‘you ap- 
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prove of the unusual arrangement by which, 
in the third act, the listeners are made visible 
to the audience?’ 

“* Entirely,’ was the reply. ‘And I am 
not ashamed to confess that I now compre- 
hend for the first time why Hamlet so sud- 
denly loses his temper.’ 


“* Ay,’ observed the senior, ‘even the | 
most inveterate point-seeker may find ample | 
| rates the precocious Prince for his presump- 


matter for admiration in the scene with Ophe- 
lia, and in the subsequent scene with the two 
courtiers. How wild is the storm of rage!’ 
“* And how very transient!’ udded the 
junior. 


of the character! You remember Horatio’s 
description of the ghost as having “a counte- 
nance more in sorrow than in anger?"’ 

“* Certainly,’ answered the senior. 

“* Well,’ continued the junior. ‘And yet 
this was the ghost of a murdered man, who had 
no doubt as to the crime committed against 
him. Does not the description, especially 
when taken into consideration with the ten- 
derness with which the ghost always regards 
the queen, justify us in assuming that the 
“ pigeon-livered”’ disposition of which Ham- 
le accuses himself in the soliloquy which be- 
comes such a splendid psychological essay in 
the hands of Mr. Irving—that his “ lack of 
gall’? is in a great measure hereditary, and 
that the absolute incapacity for a thorough- 
going hatred, of the sort that Dr. Johnson 
would have commended, is to be regarded as 
a family failing?’ ... 

“* Let us rejoice,’ ejaculated the senior, 
‘that we once more have a tragic actor who, 
unfettered by convention, is able, from his 
own mind, to work out such a consistent 
whole as Mr. Irving’s Hamlet. The time, I 
trust, has come when the serious study of 
Shakespeare, which is a characteristic of the 
present day, being utterly distinct from the 
ignorant worship of the past, will find its ex- 
pression in the encouragement of that poetical 
drama which is among the glories of our coun- 
try. The Americans have always stood high 
as Shakesperean scholars ; and if that desired 
reform takes plave, it will be in a great meas- 
ure due to the American gentleman who now 
rules the Lyceum Theatre, and has given Mr, 
Irving the opportunity of which he makes so 
noble a use.’ ” 


Tue Atheneum says of Mr. Charles Lecocq’s 
“Les Prés, Saint-Gervais,” just produced in 
London at the Criterion, that the author has 
called his opera an opéra-bouffe in order, it may 
be presumed, to please the Parisians; but, if 
the readers infer from this that it is of the Of- 
fenbach style of music, they would form a most 
erroneous notion of the music. It is an opéra- 
bouffe in the Italian sense, as displayed by 
Cimarosa in the ‘* Matrimonio Segreto,” and 
“Tl Barbiere’’ by Rossini. ‘In no previ- 
ous opera,”’ the Atheneum thinks, “has the 
composer displayed a more melodious vein. 
The themes are thoroughly tuneful, and the 
skill of the practised musician is evidenced in 
the music assigned to each leading part, and 
in the interesting and piquant treatment of the 
orchestra. The principal pieces in the first 
act are a lively opening market-scene, with 
various groups crossing the stage ; a delicious 
air, ‘La Rose et le Muguet’ (The Rose and 
the Lily), replete with sentiment, and yet 
piquant ; the vigorous aria @’ entrata of the Ser- 
geant, the subject of which is heard in the en- 
tr’acte between the first and second acts; the 
chorus of pedagogues, who abjure their pupils 
to bear in mind ‘ Labor improbus omnia vin- 
cit,’ and then in an ‘aside’ singing of their 


*How the whole deportment illus- | 
trates the nervous irritability and irresolution | 








revelries, but, on seeing the students watch- 
ful, returning to the refrain, ‘ Magister dixit,’ 
etc. This piece will be as popular as the ‘ Con- 
spirators’ Chorus’ in ‘La Fille de Madame 
Angot.’ The Prince de Conti has bright and 


| brilliant songs, ‘ In face of all tuition,’ and ‘I 


tremble! I start!’ A telling finale finishes 
the first act. In the second act, Friquette has 
two airs. One of them, in which the grisette 


tion, is not only pretty and quaint, but the 
words convey a wholesome lesson, not lost on 
the royal Prince, who has been misled by his 
preceptor, Harpin. There is a duet between 
the Prince and Larose, which is exquisite for 
its finesse and delicacy of expression ; the so- 
prano leads off with the words, ‘ Say, canst 
thou read?’ the Sergeant recalls the melody 
to mind, and joins in the second verse, and the 
intermingling of the tenor and soprano voice, 
with most graceful accompaniments sustaining 


| the voice, render this duet a perfect gem ; it is 


a number to which any musician, be he who 
he may, would be proud to attach his name. 
In the second jinale, M. Lecocq appears to 
have had Signor Verdi in his memory, so far 
as regards its development ; it is the maledic- 
tion of M. and Madame Nicole on their daugh- 
ter Angélique for having fallen.in love with 
Grégoire, their apprentice. The picnic scene 
is enlivening and joyous, and the stretta of the 
Jinale leading to the quarrel and challenge be- 
tween the Prince and Larose is spirited. In 
the third act, after a chorus (omitted in Paris) 
of spectators of the duel, the Prince being 
slightly wounded, the action passes quickly 
to the scene of the cotillion, in which the Prince, 
while exclaiming ‘ Dance !’ to each partner.in 
succession, turns the tables on the scoffs he 
has met with from the badauds ; but, as Larose 
says, there is a virtue in the ‘swells,’ after 
all, for the Prince reconciles the parents of 
Angélique to her union with Grégoire.” 


In an article in Lippincott, on ‘* The Stage 
in Italy,” occurs the following in regard to Sal- 
vini: ‘I know of nothing more remarkable 
than the difference which exists between the 
Salvini of the stage and the Salvini of private 
life ; the one so imposing, impetuous, and fiery, 
the other so gentle, urbane, and even retiring. 
He is a gentleman possessing the manners of 
the good old school—courtly and somewhat 
ceremonious, reminding one of those !talian 
nobles of the sixteenth century of whom we 
read in the novels of Giraldo Cinthio and Fi- 
orentino —nomini illustri, e di civil costumi. 
His greeting is cordial, and his conversation 
delightful, full of anecdote, and marked with 
enthusiasm for his art. When I first became 
acquainted with him I was of opinion that his 
interpretation of Hamlet was based only upon 
the translated text, but in the course of a very 
long conversation on the subject I discovered 
that he was well acquainted (through literal 
translations) not only with the text, but also 
with the notes and comments of our leading 
critics. In speaking of the part in which he 
is altogether unrivaled he said, ‘ I am of opin- 
ion that Shakespeare intended Othello to be a 
Moor of Barbary or some other part of North- 
ern Africa, of whom there were many in Italy 
during the sixteenth century. I have met 
several, and think I imitate their ways and 
manners pretty well. You are aware, how- 
ever, that the historical Othello was not a 
black at all. He was a white man, and a 
Venetian general named Mora. His history 
resembles that of Shakespeare’s hero in many 
particulars. Giraldo Cinthio, probably for 
better effect, made out of the name Mora moro, 
a blackamoor; and Shakespeare, unacquainted 





with the true story, followed this old novel- 
ist’s lead; and it was well he did so, for have 
we not, in consequence, the most perfect de- 
lineation of the peculiarities of Moorish tem- 
perament ever conceived ?’”’ 


Tue general interest excited in London by 
Mr. Irving’s Hamlet has led to the production 
of several burlesques of the play. One, en- 
titled “‘ Hamlet the Historical,’’ at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, is pronounced an unfortunate 
attempt, with only here and there a line pro- 
voking laughter. There was something like 
an idea in making the ghost represent not 
Hamlet's father, but Shakespeare himself, who 
had thus an opportunity of delivering his 
views upon the prevailing fashions in theatri- 
eal amusements. But all hope of entertain- 
ment from this notion was quickly dissipated. 
Poole’s old stage parody was revived at the 
Globe, with changes adapted to the time, 
Therein the Prince of Denmark amuses him- 
sel” with riding on the back of Polonius, he 
presents Ophelia with a pair of worsted gar- 
ters, and fights Zaertes in the last scene, 
where all present are helplessly intoxicated, 
with his fists. Mr. Boyce attempts to mimic 
Fechter and Irving, but not with success. 
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HOW BIRDS FLY. 


HE labors of the student of natural his- 
tory have of late years assumed a char- 
acter closely allied to. those of the chemist. 
The general processes of analysis and syn- 
thesis, which constitute the chemist’s main 
employment, have now become a part of the 
physiologist’s regular duties. Having, by the 
several methods of dissection and vivisection, 
determined what are the true purpose and 
functions of the various organs of the animal 
body, there remained to construct, by artifi- 
cial means, a mechanism which shall meet 
the requirements or compass the results at- 
tained by the living organism. The most 
fruitful field of these labors appears to have 
been in the study of the animal mechanism, 
as it stands related to the various forms of 
locomotion; and Professor E. J. Marey, in a 
recent treatise on this subject, which appears 
as the ninth volume of the “ International 
Scientific Series,” presents the results of many 
.interesting observations and experiments on 
this subject. From the chapter relating to 
the movements of the wings of birds, we con- 
dense as follows: The three main questions 
to be answered, by the student, who would 
become acquainted with the laws of flight, 
are: 1. How frequent are the movements of 
the wing during any given period? 2. What 
is the relative duration of the depression and 
elevation of the wing? 3. Is there a tra- 
jectory or forward movement of the wing in 
addition to the regular rise and fall ? 

With a view to an absolute solution of 
these problems, the following three ingenious 
experiments were made, and their nature can 
be best comprehended by the aid of the ac- 
companying illustrations, 

In order to determine first the frequency 
of the movements of the wing, there were ad- 
justed to the wings of a pigeon two light 
wires, so placed that at each stroke an elec- 
tric current was formed and broken. As the 
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Experiment to determine the Frequency of the Movements of 
the Wing, and the Relative Duration of its Elevation and 


Depression. 


opposite ends of these wires were attached to 
the ordinary revolving recording apparatus, 
there was traced on a blackened sheet a 
curved line, each double curve of which rep- 
resented a complete movement from above, 
down, and up again. By noticing the rate at 
which the cylinder revolved, and the number 
of curves in 
the line, the 
record of ra- 
pidity is ob- 
tained. The 
arrange- 
ment of 
these wires 
and the re- 
cording ap- 
paratus is’ 
shown in 
Fig. 1. 

By the 
aid of Figs. 
1 and 2, the 
method by 
which the second question on the relative 
duration of the depression and elevation of 
the wing was determined may be shown. The 
success of this second test is due to the 
fact that, at each depression of the wing of 
the bird, the large pectoral muscles dilate, 
and would thus press against any body that 


Fig. 3.—I!. Tuning-Fork, i, Pigeon, til, Wild-Duck. 
IV. Hen-Hawk, V. Harrier, 





may be caused to rest against them. 
In this experiment, there is adjusted 
to the breast or pectoral muscles a 
little metal pan (Fig. 2), containing 
within it a spiral spring, and closed 
by a thin membrane of India-rubber. 
Attached to the side of this pan, and 
communicating with its interior, is 
a small rubber tube, which also com- 
municates with another similar pan, 
placed upon a table, and connected 
with a recording-needle and the re- 
volving cylinder, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Each pressure of the India-rubber 
membrane caused, by the expansion 
of the pectoral muscle depresses it, 
and forces the air into the register- 
ing-drum, which in turn directs the 
movements of the needle on the 
blackened sheet. The appearance 


2. | of this sheet after experiments with 
| 


a pigeon, a wild-duck, a hen-hawk, 
and a harrier, is shown in Fig. 3, 
which also gives the undulating line 
caused by the contact of a tuning- 
fork, 

As the result of the electrical experiment, 
it was found that the wing-strokes of the 
sparrow were at the rate of thirteen a sec- 
ond; the wild-duck, nine ; the pigeon, eight ; 
the buzzard, three, etc. A difference in the 
duration of the upward and downward strokes 
was also detected by the second method— 


if 


the relation between the times of ascent and 
descent being in the duck in the proportion 
of five to six and one-half; the pigeon, four 
to twelve and one-half; and the buzzard, 
twelve and one-half to twenty. 

It now remains to briefly explain the meth- 
od by which it was determined that, in its mo- 
tion, the wing of the bird during flight does 
not consist merely of alternate elevations and 
depressions, but that it is also carried forward 
and backward at each stroke. The apparatus 
used in this case was of the same general 
order as that in the second test. In place 
of the single metal pan, two were used, the 
surfaces of which were operated upon by a le- 
ver mounted on a universal joint, and extend- | 
ing and attached to the outer end of the 
wing, as shown in Fig. 4. 

By a reference to the illustration, it will 


| appear that at each up-and-down stroke the 
| miniature bellows resting on the back of the 


bird will be made to act, and an air-current 


| be forced through the tube connecting it 


with the recording-drum, as shown in Fig. 1. 


Should there be any forward movement of 
the wing, the second pan, which stands at 
right angles to the first, will be also acted 
upon, and the needle of the recording-instru- 
ment will repeat in its movement on the 
blackened sheet the movement of the lever 
on the wing. By this means it is found that 
the wing does make this double movement, 
the registering lever describing a series of 
ellipses, as shown in Fig. 5. 


Fig. 5.--Elliptical Tracing of the Point of a Bird's Wing. 


In order to understand this figure, we 
must imagine the bird flying from left to 
right, and rubbing the extremitiy of its left 
wing against a wall blackened with smoke. 
It is an interesting and suggestive fact that 
the tracing thus made may be compared 
with those obtained by a Wheatstone rod 
turned in unison, and giving an elliptical vi- 
bration. An additional value attaches itself 








to these experiments, due to the fact that the 
question of 
artificial 
flight or aé- 
rial locomo- 
tion has 
given rise 
to recent 
active dis- 
cussion, 
accompa- 
nied by 
many and 
varied ex- 
perimen- 
tal __ tests, 


Fig. 4.—Buzzard flying with the Apparatus which gives the Signal of the Movements described by the Extremity of its Wing. and it is 


certain that 
in no surer way can the end be attained than 
by solving the first of Solomon’s great mys- 
teries, ‘‘ The way of an eagle in the air.” 


Prorsssor TynpDA.t has supplemented his 
general observations on the laws governing 
the transmission of sound by a series of di- 
rect experiments. In an extended review of 
Professor Tyndall’s experiments to test the 


| relative value of various fog-signals, our read- 


ers were informed regarding the theory then 
propounded, that sound-waves, like those of 
light, were subject to certain laws of inter- 
ference, and that a lack of homogeneousness 
in the atmosphere might result, under certain 
conditions, in an absence of sound altogether. 
Among the eminent authorities who have 
called in question the conclusions of Professor 
Tyndall is Professor Henry, whose views on 
the subject were briefly set forth in a commu- 
nication before the American Association, and 
recently noticed in the Journat. The ques- 
tion is of twofold significance, in that a prob- 
lem of science is to be settled, and the-safety 
of commerce secured. Professor Tyndall has 
submitted his theory of atmospheric trans- 
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parency to a crucial test, and embodies the re- 
sults of these experiments in a recent commu- 
nication to the Contemporary Review. The 
Spectator, in noticing this importunt paper, 
states that “‘ Professor Tyndall proves, not 
only by inductive reasoning from natura! facts, 
but by a very beautiful experiment, that what 
arrests sound is a variation in the density of 
the gaseous strata through which it passes, a 
great portion of the sound being reflected or 
echoed, instead of transmitted, at every pas- 
sage from‘a rarer to a denser, or a denser to a 
rarer medium, and this though the yarying 
medium may be perfectly transparent to light. 
The experiment by which he proved this was 
very beatitiful. He transmitted a sound through 
a small tube or tunnel, a little distance from 
the other end of which was one of those mu- 
sical flames which dance in harmony with all 
the sound-vibrations that reach them. Then 
ne put the flame of a spirit-lamp a little below 
the outside end of the tunnel so as to heat the 
air above it, and send a stream of rarer air up 
across the outlet of the tunnel. This stratum 
of rarer air immediately caused the sound to 
be arrested on its way to the musical flame, 
and to be echoed, instead of transmitted. He 
then placed a new tunnel so as to receive the 
echo, and put a second musical flame at the 
end of it (which end, of course, was very near 
to the origin of the sound), and this last flame 
rose and fell to the echo whenever the first mu- 
sical flame was steady, and was quite steady 
whenever, after removing the spirit-lamp and 
the upward stream of rarer air, the first mu- 
sical flame again began dancing to the sound.” 
Students of science, as well as the commercial 
community, will await with interest any reply 
which Professor Henry may see fit to make to 
these views, and the experiments by which 
they are supported. A controversy between 
the two leading physicists of the world is 
sure in itself to be a contest of marked inter- 
est, and, in the present instance, the question 
at issue being in a degree a practical one, its 
discussion can but prove of especial value and 
significance. 


Mr. J. A. Garnett, manager of the San 
Francisco Refining Works, is said to have in- 
formed Dr. Linderman, Director of the Mints, 
that the recent discoveries on the Comstock 
Lode exceed all former developments. In 
this connection the following information 
regarding these new developments, and the 
manner in which they are to be attained, 
will prove of interest: Up to the present time 
the greatest depth to which any shaft has 
been sunk in this lode does not greatly exceed 
two thousand feet—a depth that once would 
have seemed unattainable, but which is now 
to be greatly exceeded. It appears, from a 
recent statement in the Virginia Hnterprise, 
that the Savage Company have broken ground 
for the foundation of new machinery, by the 
aid of which they mean to sink an incline to 
the astounding depth of four thousand feet. 
The incline has already exceeded the depth 
of twenty-one hundred feet. The new hoist- 
ing-machine, which is to recover the ore from 
these lower levels, will be over four hun- 
dred horse -power, having two twenty - four 
inck horizontal cylinders of four feet stroke. 
The steel wire to be used is now in course 
of manufacture by John A, Roebling’s Sons, 
Trenton, New Jersey. It will be over four 
thousand feet in length, and will weigh twen- 
ty-four thousand pounds. The upper end will 
have a diameter of two inches, which, at the 
end of the first fifteen hundred feet, will begin 
to taper, and the lower end will have a diame- 
ter of one and three-quarter inch. The reel 





on which this great cable will wind will be 
conical, and the cable will wind about it spi- 
rally. This movement of the Savage Company 
is the first of a general one, the Ophir, Crown 
Point, and Hall & Norcross Companies having 
signified their intention of undertaking simi- 
lar improvements with a like end in view. 


M. CuassalenoL, having given to the ques- 
tion of the spontaneous combustion of the hu- 
man body his especial attention, appears to 
have decided against the possibility of its oc- 
currence. A careful review of all the evidence 
results in the conclusion that “no medical 
man, nor any one whose statements are worthy 
of credit, has ever observed the phenemenon 
at first hand.” As the bodies of those addict- 
ed to the use of alcoholic beverages were be- 
lieved to be the most susceptible to sponta- 
neous combustion, this question was submitted 
to direct tests. The flesh of drunkards—which, 
with their bodies, may often be found in the 
dissecting-room—was found to be no more in- 
flammable than that of the temperate subject ; 
and, even when it had been soaked in alcohol 
for several days, it burned with difficulty. The 
experiments were carried still further, alcohol 
having been injected into the veins of dogs ; 
and yet it was found impossible to effect their 
combustion. With these facts another popu- 
lar fallacy vanishes, and with it an opinion 
which may have been of service in certain 
quarters, as a dread of this catastrophe may 
have acted in a wholesome manner upon those 
who “ tarried too long at the bowl.” 


We learn from Nature that a new tonic 
medicine has been discovered, to which the 
name of Boldu is given. The tree is said to 
be found on isolated mountain-regions in Chili; 
the bark, leaves, and blossoms, possessing a 
strong aromatic odor, resembling a mixture of 
turpentine and camphor. The leaves contain 
also a large quantity of essential oil. The alka- 
loid obtained from the plant is called ‘ Boldine.’ 
Its properties are chiefly as a stimulant to di- 
gestion and having a marked action on the 
liver. Its action was discovered rather acci- 
dentally—thus: some sheep which were liver- 
diseased were confined in an inclosure which 
happened to have been recently hedged with 
boldo-twigs. The animals ate the leaves and 
shoots, and were observed to recover speedily. 
Direct observations prove its action: thus, one 
gramme of the tincture excites appetite, in- 
creases the circulation, and produces symptoms 
of circulatory excitement, and acts on the urine, 
which gives out the peculiar odor of boldo. 
Though we have not seen any specimens of the 
boldo as imported, there seems little doubt 
that it is the Boldoa fragrans, a monimia- 
ceous tree, the Chilian name of which, how- 
ever, 1s usually written Boldu, 


In a recently-published memoir, M. l’ Ange- 
Monteverdi gives a simple, prompt, and cer- 
tain method of distinguishing real from ap- 
parent death. The plan consists in the subcu- 
taneous injection of a small quantity of liquid 
ammonia, specific gravity 0.92. ‘‘ When,” says 
the author, “this is injected into the living 
body, even during the last hours of life, the 
ammonia causes the appearance of a spot, of a 
deep-red or purple color, which forms more or 
less quickly according to the rapidity of the 
circulation. If, however, this fluid be injected 
after death, no such change takes place. If 
injected in a person in perfect health, a severe, 
burning pain is experienced, and a small blis- 
ter rises on the surface.” As this question is 
the one a successful answer to which was to 
be rewarded by a large prize, we shall await 





with interest the opinion that the committee 
of the French Academy may pass on the sub- 
ject. Certain it is, however, that the prob- 
lem has been one of general interest, as a lack 
of some such method has resulted in well-au- 
thenticated instances of premature burial. 


We learn from the English Mechanic that 
‘*M. Lebos, an engineer of forges in Franche- 
Comté, has called attention to au interesting 
fact which he has often remarked in the manu- 
facture of iron wire. When, after a certain 
number of passages through the draw-bench, 
the wires are annealed in a closed vessel, then 
dipped in a bath of acidulated water, it some- 
times happens that a wire which has under- 
gone these two operations is excessively brit- 
tle, and can be no further drawn. M. Lebos 
has also observed that, when this occurs, the 
iron seems to contain in its substance a gas, 
highly condensed; and, on breaking such 
wires under water, he has succeeded in col- 
lecting a quantity of this gas, sufficient for as- 
certaining that it is inflammable, and that it 
detonates when it is mixed with air. Failing 
a laboratory, he had not been able to deter- 
mine whether it was hydrogen or carbonic ox- 
ide. He has asked the Paris Academy to study 
the point, as it has a certain interest, industri- 
al and scientific. A committee has been named 
for the purpose.” 


Tue Imperial Russian Geographical Society 
recently received news of the indefatigable 
explorer, M. Miklucha-Maklay, to the effect 
that, having now completed his researches on 
the ethnology of the Papuans in New Guinea, 
and having apparently proved incontestably 
the existence of the race in the Philippine 
Isles, he was preparing to visit the Malay 
Peninsula. He was, accordingly, to start from 
Batavia some time during December, land at 
one of the ports in the south, and thence pene- 
trate into the interior range of mountains, 
where he expects to find a tribe called Se- 
mang, which he, in common with other au- 
thorities, believes will prove to be of Papuan 
descent. : 


In view of the approaching new English 
Polar Expedition, it is authoritatively an- 
nounced that the reward of ten thousand dol- 
lars, offered several years ago by Lady Frank- 
lin for the recovery of official records of her 
husband’s expedition, still holds good, and 
will doubtless serve as an additional incentive 
to a prolonged and exhaustive search. The 
direct reward is also supplemented in the 
present instance by a promise of special re- 
muneration, to the one who may make the dis- 
covery, for any outlay to which the search may 
have subjected him. 


In view of the extended manufacture and 
use of imitation butter in this country, it will 
sound like old news‘%o inform our readers that 
M. Mége Mouries, after analyzing butter, has 
succeeded in making it synthetically. It may 
be reassuring, however, to learn that this but- 
ter, which the Conseil d’Hygiéne regards as 
indistinguishable from real butter, is finding 
its way into the Paris market. 


Ar a recent meeting of the French Geo- 
graphical Society, a letter was read from M. 
de Lesseps, the projector. of the Suez Canal, 
in which the writer stated that he had by no 
means abandoned his project of a trans-Asiat- 
ic railway. His son has been exploring the 
Himalayas, and reports on the different routes 
by which the road might cross this great 
range. 
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A puysicat observatory is to be established 
in Paris, the movement having been prompted 
by a vote of the French Academy appointing 
acommission to urge the subject. M. Janssen, 
now absent in Japan on the Transit-of-Venus 
observation, is expected to assume the lead 
of the observatory, and will make solar pho- 
tography a marked feature of the institution. 


A German journal, published in the inter- 
est of sugar-refiners, makes the interesting an- 
nouncement that the efficiency of bone-black 
as a decolorizing medium is independent of 
the quantity of pure carbon it contains. This 
being the case, it is stated that bones burned 
to whiteness decolorize the liquor even better 
than the now universally used bone-coal. 


Tue navigators of the boisterous Bay of 
Biscay lately encountered a new terror in the 
shape of icebergs, which had been driven 
there by the late severe storms. Icebergs, 
though found farther south, have rarely en- 
tered the limits of this bay, and hence their 
presence there is an event of peculiar interest. 


Ir is announced that Professor Kirchhoff 
contemplates removing from Heidelberg to 
Berlin, having accepted a professorship in one 
of the universities of the latter city. 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS SAID HERE 
AND THERE. 


N article in the last Fraser, on “ Bulwer 
as Politician and Speaker,” opens with 
an excellent analysis of his power as a writer: 


“The character in which the fame of Bul- 
wer will descend to posterity may be regarded 
as definitely fixed. There is no reason, we 
believe, that any new light which may be 
thrown on his many-sided nature, or the 
varied achievements of his indefatigable ca- 
reer, will induce succeeding generations to 
change, or to enlarge, their estimate of the 
claims on which his title for remembrance de- 
pends. He played, in his time, many parts, 
some admirably, none discreditably. He was 
the most accomplished and industrious man 
of letters of his age, the most polished of 
novelists, and the only dramatist of his gen- 
eration whose name can be mentioned in the 
same breath as Sheridan. As one reads the 
narrative of Bulwer’s energy in the various 
réles that he essayed, one is reminded of the 
Horatian ode, which paints the picture of the 
predestined votary of the Muses. Just as he 
whom Melpomene has marked for her own 
will neither win the la€rels of the conqueror 
nor the glory of the statesman, nor vanquish 
his rivals in the palestra, so, by a similar 
fatalism, was the heritage of distinction re- 
served for Bulwer purely and entirely literary. 
He won his spurs in politics; he proved the 
possession of genuine political abilities. In 
the private relations of life, in the manage- 
ment of his Knebworth estates, he showed ad- 
ministrative powers which might have secured 
him homage as the model of country gentle- 
men. But, when a man does much, he is 
remembered not for all that he does well, but 
for the one thing which he does best; and he 
does best that to which the benigna vena ingenit 
most favorably disposes him. 

“ Bulwer was a student of books and a stu- 
dent of human nature—of human nature not 





in its details and minutia, like Dickens or 
Thackeray, but in its broader etfects—its pictu- 
resque and general inter-play of light and shad- 
ow. Reading and meditation had suggested 
to him certain types of character, different 
rather than delicate varieties of human ideals. 
Guided by observation of men and women, 
and of the features of the national life of this 
country first, and of Continental countries af- 
terward, he somewhat modified his purely im- 
aginative conceptions, and an Audley Eger- 
ton, a Parson Dale, a Kenelm Chillingly, a 
Gustave Rameau, were the result. Thus, Bul- 
wer is correctly to be called a romancist rath- 
er than a novelist. In the case of each of the 
more prominent of his dramatis persone one- 
half is a generalization from what had actually 
met his view in the world. The other is a 
projection from his own reflective fancy. 
‘Bulwer is the most lettered in the sense 
that he is the least original of all writers. 
Dickens owed nothing to books ; Bulwer owed 
every thing. His greatest productions may all 
of them be referred to the initiative of some 
master-mind. His writings, one and all, be- 
long rather to that which De Quincey has 
called the literature of knowledge than to the 
literature of power. It was the achievements 
of Byron which drove him into verse ; it was 
the inspiration of Sterne and Fielding, of 
Goldsmith and Scott, which caused him to 
essay the réle of novelist. As a poet Bulwer 
must be held comparatively to have failed. 
He wrote, indeed, immeasurably better verse 
than nine-tenths of that mob of gentlemen 
who rhyme with ease. But none of his met- 
rical attempts exceed the merits of skillful ex- 
ercitations. There are some lines in his ‘ New 
Timon’ which will probably do duty, as a 
hack quotation, so long as parliamentary gov- 
ernment exists in England. But that is an ex- 


ception, and the composition as a whole, in 
which the extract occurs, does not bear the 


imprimatur of vitality. Bulwer will be re- 
membered, and deservedly remembered, as 
novelist and dramatist. In close observance 
of the idiosyncrasies of individual character 
he is far below either the author of ‘ David 
Copperfield’ or of ‘Vanity Fair;’ in the 
mastery of those graver problems which ruffle 
the surface of conventional existence, he does 
not approach George Eliot. But, to a quick 
and facile perception of superficial traits, and 
of the genius of social life, no writer has ever 
brought so graceful a gift of expression, and so 
well and appropriately stored a mind. Char- 
acter is not a thing which the writer of * The 
Caxtons’ and ‘My Novel’ could sketch in 
the same way that it was sketched by other 
members of that illustrious fraternity among 
whom he may fairly claim a place. There is 
thrown over them all the glamour of a charm- 
ing unreality. They, indeed, contain Bul- 
wer’s ‘ideal.’ But they show a broad and 
generous appreciation of our national system. 
They are admirable efforts to introduce the 
reader to human life in general, and to Eng- 
lish life in particular, from its most exalted 
side. The Bulwerian theory of existence per- 
vades the whole series.”’ 

The writer thinks that, although “ there 
are passages of a very high order of elo- 
quence in almost all of Bulwer’s speeches,” 
he failed as an orator because he was too 
rhetorical : 

“ There is a passage in ‘My Novel’ descrip- 
tive of the difficulties which Randal Leslie 
found in holding the ear of a mixed audience, 
which is scarcely less autobiographical than 
that just quoted : 





“*Tfhe (Randal Leslie) attempted to speak 
at his own intellectual level, he was so subtile 
and refining as to be almost incomprehensible; 
if he fell into the fatal error—not uncommon 
to inexperienced orators—of trying to lower 
himself to the intellectual level of his audi- 
ence, he was only elaborately stupid. No man 
can speak too well for a crowd, as no man can 
write too well forthe stage ; but, in neither case 
should he be rhetorical, or case in periods the 
dry bones of reasoning. It is to the emotions 
or tothe humors that the speaker of a crowd 
must address himself; his eye must brighten 
with generous sentiment, or his lip must ex- 
pand in the play of animated fancy or genial 
wit. 

“Bulwer failed as a speaker, not because 
he omitted to bear these admonitions in mind, 
but because, remembering well their import, 
ke lacked the art to conceal his consciousness 
of their importance. It is not exactly easy to 
see what he means by not being ‘ rhetorical ;’ 
it is certain that, if he aimed at avoiding the 
semblance of studied ‘ rhetorical’ effects, he 
was signally unsuccessful. Bulwer’s orations 
are rhetorical, or they are nothing. The truth 
of the matter is probably this: many other 
speakers have prepared their addresses quite 
as carefully as the author of ‘My Novel.’ 
Sheridan certainly did so; so, in all probabili- 
ty, did Canning. Tom Duncombe made one 
of the best speeches ever heard in the House 
of Commons, and that he did not so much 
prepare as learn, for its real author was Henry 
de Ros. But then, in each of these cases, there 
was no overweighting. Now, Bulwer was al- 
ways overweighted. He had intellectually 
meditated and digested more than he could 
orally give forth from his treasure-house. Or- 
atory is not only an intellectual gift, it implies 
certain definite physical qualifications. Be- 
tween the art of the orator and of the poet 
there is only a theoretical affinity ; but prob- 
ably every orator could be, if he turned his 
attention to the stage, a great actor. Bulwer 
had not the physical qualifications of an actor 
or an orator. His periods, as we read them on 
paper, are admirable: when uttered, they sel- 
dom seemed natural. His self-consciousness 
was excessive, and he was without the skill to 
conceal this self-consciousness, or to merge his 
identity in that of his hearers. His voice was 
feeble, though his wit was ready and his im- 
agination quick. His speeches on the Crimean 
War, the fall of Kars, the state of the army be- 
fore Sevastopol, are, as literary efforts, ex- 
tremely good. But they did not hit their mark 
as speeches. It was always difficult, when 
hearing him, to obliterate the image which in- 
variably arose of the rehearsal before the mir- 
ror. The striving after effect was perpetually 
visible, and, because it was visible, the effect 
itself was not forthcoming. Hostile critics 
have charged Bulwer with dandyism and af- 
fectation in even the best of his novels. With 
the present writer, the accusation weighs but 
lightly. Regarding Bulwer as a speaker, the 
case is different. In his oratorical efforts, so 
far as their influence on the hearer can be taken 
as a test—and it is probably the only possi- 
ble test — Bulwer, patriot and philanthropist 
though at heart undoubtedly he was, was still, 
to all appearance, his own Pelham.” 


—— A writer in Temple Bar, upon “ Cer- 
tain Aspects of French Politics,” relates the 
subjoined anecdotes illustrating the political 
corruption that existed under the Empire: 

* Courtiers alone approved of Napoleon in 
his palmy days ; but it is true that he sowed 
corruption broadcast through the land, making 
it impossible to discover what was sincere and 
what was paid for in the allegiance given to 
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his régime. That he contrived to utterly de- 
moralize France is certain; and that he was 
not personally corrupt in money matters will 
not cover the blackness of that crime. As to 
the corruption of his court, it passed belief. 
We were speaking not long ago to a gentleman 
who had the entrée to the Tuileries, and was a 
personal friend of the imperial family. ‘ You 
eannot conceive the difficulties with which the 
emperor had to contend; there was hardly a 
man at his court whom he could trust,’ he 
said. ‘To give you a slight instance: Count 
—, of turf celebrity, was riding iv the Bois, 
mounted on a favorite and valuable English 
thorough-bred, when he was met by ——, who, 
you know, was an important member of the 
emperor’s household. The latter said to him: 
“That is the very horse the emperor wants ; 
you really must let me purchase it for the im- 
perial stables.” Count —— answered that he 
did not wish to part with the horse, and that, 
if he did so, he should make his majesty a 
present of it, and on no account should it be 
the subject of a business transaction. Some 
days later, two imperial grooms came to him, 
saying they were come forthe horse. The count 
was very much surprised ; however, he let it go, 
and soon after was invited to dine at the Tui- 
leries. After dinner the emperor said to him, 
“That is a nice horse I had from you, mais, 
mon cher comte, c’ était un peu cher!” ““ Dear?” 
said the exasperated nobleman ; ‘‘ why, I made 
your majesty a present of it!’”? The emperor 
simply replied, ‘‘ —— said it cost ten thousand 
francs, and I gave him the money.’’’ This, 


our informant assured us, was only one of hun- 
dreds of occasions when Napoleon was cheated 
and fleeced right and left by persons of exalted 
position, whom it was impossible for him to 
dismiss from his service. 

“The st-ry is typical of the whole system 
upon which the Second Empire was founded. 


Everybody who chose might get money out of 
the government on some plea or other; if not 
in the audacious way we have related, in the 
smoother and less startling methods by which 
political adherence may be bought and sold. 
Everybody was bribed; everybody robbed on 
his own account ; no enormity in subordinates 
could be punished, because that would have 
shaken the whole system. The money which 
should have been applied to the organization 
of the army was used to corrupt the people ; 
yet no one can have lately visited France with- 
out perceiving that Bonapartism is regaining 
ground. Honesty and good faith, though they 
certainly have not ceased to exist, no longer 
circulate in France. For this Louis Napoleon 
is largely answerable; but still more so are 
the teachers of the religion that ‘the end jus- 
tifies the means,’ the enormously strong army 
of the ‘infallible’ pope. So long as they re- 
tain the education of the country in their 
hands, they may well sing, ‘Let who will 
make its laws.’ And so long as French chil- 
dren are taught that they are to be Uultramon- 
tanes first, Frenchmen if you please, they may 
grow up to be any thing, from Federalist to 
Legitimist, but the early teaching will hold 
good ; patriotism will ever be put off with the 
second place, if, indeed, any place whatever 
be accorded to it. France will be a nation of 
partisans in lieu of a nation of patriots. 

“We have given an anecdote to illustrate 
the moral of the imperial court. We will give 
another, by way of example, of the practices 
of the priesthood. A deputy of the Extreme 
Left, representing a department some hundred 
miles from Paris, was accosted one day by one 
of his constituents, a parish-priest, who re- 
quested him to use his influence with the Min- 
ister of Public Worship (then M. Jules Si- 





mon) to obtain a grant of money in aid of the 
restoration of his church. The deputy told 
him that he should have been very glad to 
oblige him, and that, had the object in view 
been an educational work, he would have been 
happy to comply with his request; but that 
he could not conscientiously apply for funds 
to serve the purposes of a church with the 
principles of which he in no way went along. 
So, as he supposed, the matter ended. Some 
time after he came across the minister in the 
lobby of the Assembly, who said to him, 
‘Your little affair is settled.’ ‘My little af- 
fuir!’ said the deputy. ‘What do you mean 
by that?’ On which it transpired that the 
priest, in concert with the deputy’s wife, had 
successfully petitioned in his name for the 
grant which he had so resolutely refused to 
ask for.” 


The writer also gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of the French peasant and the French 
artisan, between whom -there is a sleepless 
contest : 


‘*We must remember, in order to judge 
them”’ (the peasantry) “correctly, that they 


are not Spartan helots or Russian serfs, or | 


even English agricultural laborers. The stu- 
pendous yet mostly barren physical force 
which must always belong to numbers, is not 
alone theirs. Many of them are proprietors, 
and to them all universal suffrage—which Le- 
gitimists would fain curtail, and Communalists 


would wish to render powerless — gives an | 


acknowledged and legitimate potency which 
practically makes them masters of the country. 
For the most part they are incredibly igno- 
rant, their only education proceeding from the 
Freres Chrétiens and other religious orders, 
which perhaps is rather worse than receiving 
no instruction at all. They are very hard- 
working, especially the women, and extraor- 
dinarily thrifty—to an extent, in fact, which 


all who are acquainted with their real condi- | , 
| that she gives me. 


tion musf deplore, since generations of half- 
starved men and women are the cost of the 
stockingful of dearly-earned gold-pieces. On 
the whole, they are mentally and physically 
timid and unadventurous. In religion they 
are still in the dark ages of superstition, and 
are a good deal under the influence of contem- 
porary prophecies and miracles. Neverthe- 
less, they do not thoroughly realize that one- 
ness of politics and religion which the priests 
are at the present time engaged in trying to 
inculcate into their minds; and we doubt if 
the beaw idéal of the Church—Henri Cing and 
the New Crusade—finds much favor in their 
sight. The Kgende Napoléonienne, which once 
had its stronghold at the cotter’s hearth, is not 
dead yet, though it has lost some of its mo- 
tive power. They dislike war, a large army, 
heavy taxation, and communism; but they are 
credulous, and easily duped by fair promises. 

“* Opposed to them stand the workmen of 
the great towns, in particular of Paris. The 
Parisian artisan is the most intelligent skilled 
workman in the world; he is wel] paid, and 
his vote dignifies him with the position of an 
enfranchised citizen. But he is the most rest- 
less and dissatisfied of mortals. His creed is 
one of universal hatred; he hates the army, 
he hates the Church ; he hates every man who 
wears a better coat than he does; that he 
hates his own associates is probable, as no two 
members of the communal administration 
could keep from quarreling with each other. 
And, above all, he hates and despises the 
peasantry. Socially he is‘a Bohemian, politi- 
cally and religiously he is a nihilist. So far 








| well as the heart. 


| Verdi, and Gounod ?’ 





desires a federation of great towns, and, 
among other things, the abolition of the law 
of inheritance—all private fortunes to lapse to 
the state. It is a misapplication of terms to 
say that he has the smallest love of freedom, 
at least as we understand the word ; and, us to 
patriotism, he denounces it as obsolete. In 
the Communal insurrection he showed himself 
devoid of political instinct. In the matter of 
education he is very little superior to the 
peasant for whom he professes so profound a 
contempt.”’ 


Mr. Ricnarp Grant Waits, having 
asserted that “ singing and acting a drama to 
the accompaniment of a full orchestra is a 
monstrosity in art,” brought down upon him- 
self a vast deal of indignation from many 
people who, because they love music, must 
insist that it possesses every known virtue. 
To his various critics Mr. White replies with 
great pungency in the last Galary. We quote 
from the article the following in reply to a 
note from a soprano : 


‘* Like many a general, I escape defeat, not 
because of my own strength or skill, but be- 
cause of the remoteness of my enemy from a 
base of supplies. But no; my fair reader is 
not my enemy. I have always liked sopranos, 
and I mean that this one shall like me. Her 
grievance, next to that shocking word ‘ mon- 
ster,’ is chiefly my denial of an intellectual 
character to the opera; and she exclaims: 
‘All pure emotions appeal to the intellect us 
Can any thing be more en- 
nobling than the glorious strains of Mozart, 
I must thank her first 
for the delightful little inward laugh I had at 
the collocation, Mozart, Verdi, and Gounod. 
It was so deliciously feminine that, for the 
sake of it, I could forgive my soprano a far 
greater grievance than the delicate ear-boxing 
Although Gounod comes 
last, he is evidently the man of her heart, and 
will remain so; at least, until she has read this 
article; and then—alas for her peace of mind! 
unless I should prove compassionate. Then 
will it be read of 

*, .. how she wept and clasped my knees, 

And how she tended me in vain, 

And meekly strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed my brain.’ 
She thinks—I am sure of it—that the garden- 
music in ‘ Faust’ is ‘just too sweet for any 
thing.’ Well, she is right; it is delicious. 
On that point we are congenial, and, I hope, 
on many others. But, gentle soprano, because 
it is delicious it is not therefore intellectual, 
not therefore ennobling. It laps you in Ely- 
sium, and, in the words of that other sweet 

soprano, Viola, in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 

* It gives a very echo tu the seat 

Where Love is throned.’ 

So at least I have always felt as I thrilled 
under the entrancing passion that it utters 
and awakens. Could Solon or could Nestor 
listen to it and not feel for the moment that 
he, too, was a lover? But because it thus 
moves me even now in the sweet memory of 
its enchanting strains, I cannot shut my eyes 
to the truth that it ennobles neither him that 
sings it nor him that hears. Both men may 
be noble; but both may be ‘sordid, or gross, 
or frivolous. Nay, the sordid, and the gross, 
and the frivolous, may feel it more keenly, 
even more profoundly, than he does whose 
nature is truly noble. The enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of music is a mere matter of physi- 


as his aspirations are in any way defined, he ; cal organization and emotional susceptibility. 
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Some of the most musical sensitive men and 
women that I have ever known were shallow, 
base, and selfish. Fresh from hearing ‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ the ‘ Messiah,’ or the ‘ Heroic 
Symphony,’ or even the ‘ Pastoral,’ which, 
according to Wagner, says, to our hearts, 
* This day thou shalt be with me in paradise,’ 
they would give themselves up to the prompt- 
ings of all the evilest passions in the human 
heart. What lovelier natures have there been 
than among musicians? But then what na- 
tures more contemptible and worthy of detes- 
tation? Paganini, whose violin made him 
the master of all those who had hearts and 
ears to hear him, was probably one of the 
meanest and most sordid creatures that ever 
lived. And if any one, particularly any so- 
prano, wishes to know what nobility there is 
in Liszt—a great musician in one sense, al- 
though not a great composer—let her read, in 


the ‘Souvenirs d’une Cossaque,’ the confes- | 


sions of Olga de Janina, the great virtuoso’s 
pupil and mistress. Nor will it do for. us to 
look too closely into the personal nature of 
the god of our idolatry, Beethoven, who, as he 
was the greatest of musicians, should have 
been, according to this theory, among the 
noblest of men. I may possibly have thought 
30 once; but thought cast out such thought. 
The theory will not stand a moment’s exami- 
nation in the light of fact and of reason; and 
in that light the moral effects of every art, 
even music, must be judged. The moral ef- 
fect, I say, for as to moral quality it has none ; 
no more than a sunbeam has, or a tuberose, or 
a squash, however glorified. No; music gives 
to those who are so blessed as to be suscepti- 
ble of its delights the most exquisite of their 
pleasures; but it is more than doubtful that 
pleasure, even of the purest and most trans- 
eendent order, is at all ennobling, and even 
that that brightest and serenest pleasure which 
we call happiness does any thing to elevate 
and purify the soul by its enjoyment. There 
is more truth in the teaching that purification 
comes through sorrow, and self-sacrifice, and 
fiery trial. It is no mere Puritanic notion that 
the pathway to the Delectable Mountains, of 
which we all get longing glimpses, leads 
through the Valley of Humiliation and through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death.” 


Music is not the only art which is exalted 
to an untenable place as a moral force by 
its undiscriminating admirers. As a contrast 
to those who love art.too much, is the pict- 
ure in Mr. Nordhoff’s recent book on “ Com- 
munities,” of those who exclude art from 
their lives altogether. We quote from the 
well-known “ Easy Chair: ” 


“Mr. Nordhoff’s detailed account of the 
life at the various communities, with their his- 
tory, is extremely interesting. The general 
impression left upon the mind of the reader is 
of moderation in every way—plainness often 
amounting to bareness, industry, regularity, 
and probable monotony. Refinement, high 
education, or general intellectual cultivation, 
is not common. 
dissipation, are seldom found. Mr. Nordhoff’s 
general summary is that, while they are not 


refined or cultivated, while art is unknown 


among the communists, and beauty and grace 
are even despised, yet they work but moder- 
ately; they are cleanly, honest, humane, and 
charitable. They provide plainly for personal 
comfort, live well, are unusually healthy, tem- 
perate, never in debt, and the most long-lived 
of our population. They keep regular hours, 
live in the open air, avoid anxiety, are tender- 








But immorality, disorder, | 


ly nursed in illness, and, in old age, are most 
carefully considered. Eighty years is not an 
unusual age for a communist, and, in every 
society except the French colony of Icaria, 
Mr. Nordhoff saw or heard of people over 
ninety, and still hale and active. If the com- 
munal life seems in theory to be dull and 
dreary, yet he found the people cheerful and 
quietly merry, and considers it in almost every 
way a higher and better and pleasanter life 
than that of the average mechanic and laborer 
in the city or the average farmer in the coun- 
try. Indeed, when the reader thinks of the 
tenement-house in the city, or the wasting toil 
and pinched household of the poor farmer, 
and then of the life which is described in this 
book, the author’s opinion has great presump- 
tive support.” 


Tue series of acute and eloquent 
papers in Blackwood, on “ International Vani- 
ties,’ reaches, in the last number, the eighth 
division. The subject being “Glory,” a 
large portion of the paper is devoted to the 
glory of war, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing passages : 


** What is this war which seems so grand ; 
this war whose echoes fill the earth, whose 
fire-flashes dazzle on-lookers ; this war which 
agitates us beyond all excitements? Enough, 
in all conscience, has been written about its 
grandeur, its ferocity, its horror. We have 
all been told a thousand times that it has ex- 
ercised more influence than any other cause on 
the history of the world; we are aware that it 
has made and unmade nations ; we know that 
it produces slaughter, suffering, starvation, 
and disease ; and that in no case, however ne- 
cessary it may have been, has it done real good 
to men. We are conscious that it has never 
caused lasting benefits to either conquerors or 
conquered ; that it has invariably, in the long- 
run, damaged both sides; and that the one 
argument which can be invoked in favor of it 
is, that we cannot do without it. But, not- 
withstanding all these convictions, we go on 
admiring it and building glory on it. We are 
divided into ‘ the bad who think war a pleas- 
ure, and the good who think it a necessity ;’ 
but, whichever way we take it, we respect in 
it the sovereign tribunal of the earth. . . . 

“There is a general feeling not only that 
robbery and murder deserve punishment, but 
that they never can, under any circumstances, 
become acts of virtue. Common-sense joins 
justice in insisting on the soundness of this 
view, and in protesting that the laws of war 
are powerless to change axioms which are as 
immovable as the north star. Of course, both 
robbery, and murder, and all manner of ill- 
treatments, are necessary in war, and of course 
war is indispensable, and must go on ; but let 
war be recognized as it is, and let us cease to 
attribute to it the imaginary faculty of con- 
ferring upon wrong the qualities of right. We 
are not making the absurd attempt to prove 
that war in itself is bad, or that it ought to be 
suppressed ; that insensate effort may be aban- 
doned to the excellent enthusiasts who are 
pleased to waste upon it their energy and their 
time: our object is very different; it is to 
show that, however needful war may be, it is 
utterly unworthy of moral approbation, and 
ought not, consequently, to be admitted as a 
source of glory... . 

“One glance at war has thus sufficed to 
show us that its first step is to renounce all re- 
lations with those two venerable personages— 
Law and Virtue; and, as we go on, we shall 
find it break with so many other worthy prin- 





ciples that we shall end by being unable to 
discover any moral merit, excepting some- 
times Truth, with which it remains on speak- 
ing terms. And yet it has always been a 
source of glory. It deludes us by its dangers, 
its brilliancies, its results ; its cruel splendors 
dazzle us; the sufferings which it causes startle 
us; its vast consequences impress us; and, in 
our hot eagerness and emotion, we give no 
thought to the underlying falseness. We 
fancy that we know what war is, that we 
judge it, and appreciate it; we imagine that 
we understand it and measure it exactly ; and 
that, though sad indeed, it really is grand and 
noble. It does seem so from the stand-point 
whence we habitually perceive it; but re- 
garded at other angles, looked at especially 
from beneath, with a clear view of its founda- 
tions, it becomes the most tremendous sham, 
the most incomparable imposture, which men 
have hitherto invented. There is no other 
such example of the successful covering up of 
the black side of a big subject ; nowhere else 
are all the moral principles on which life ha- 
bitually rests pitched coolly into a corner to 
lie there behind a gorgeous curtain until they 
are once more wanted ; vainly should we look 
elsewhere for a second case of huge iniquity 
kept out of sight by a radiance of deceptive 
majesty. Nearly all of us are so blinded by 
this coruscating brightness that we take it to 
be good honest light; and under that erro- 
neous conviction we form our notions about 
war. It would be useless to define the popu- 
lar impression on the subject ; to describe the 
conflicting sentiments of horror, admiration, 
tumult, pity, fascination, applause, and awe, 
which war usually provokes among specta- 
tors: we have passed recently through that 
state of mind; we know it well, and do not 
require to be reminded of it. But what we 
rarely think of, what, indeed, we scarcely re- 
alize at all, is the moral blank which war cre- 
ates, the suppression of all right and con- 
science which accompanies this glory. We 
stare at its material consequences ; we mourn 
over the material price at which the conse- 
quences are bought; but, somehow, we lose 
sight almost entirely of the inversion of all 
the rules of morality and duty which it entails. 
Indeed, we fancy that all sorts of conscientious 
changes have been introduced latterly into the 
ordering of war; and that we have carried it, 
after centuries of improvements and .reforms, 
to a singularly high state of combined gentle- 
ness and destruction. . .. 

“Is it not a curious commentary on the 
idea of military glory that, since wars began, 
warriors have been paid for fighting? Is it 
not rather contradictory that fame and booty 
should associate together, that pillage and re- 
nown should march in company? And is it 
not more fantastic still that these laws of war, 
which allow military money-making without 
stint on land, should suddenly become s0 
frightfully particular, when they turn to sea, 
that no naval prize is good until it has been 
verified and condemned by special judges! 
It is amusing to take note of this violent reac- 
tion toward seeming honesty; it shows us 
that, even in the midst of battle, there re 
mains a memory of the old fancies about fair 
play, and that conscience has insisted on the 
partial application of those fancies as a hom- 
age to the suspended laws of peace. It must, 
however, be particularly vexing to sailors and 
marines to think that, while they are obliged 
to ask leave of lawyers before they can com- 
fort themselves with their takings, their col- 
leagues in the other service enjoy their per 
quisites unchecked, and can appropriate, with- 
out control or hinderance, all the loot they 
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ean get hold of on battle-fields or in stormed 
towns. Sailors, it is true, have one advantage 
which compensates them for this restriction : 
they can seize prizes wherever they can find 
them, in all latitudes ; while the official plun- 
dering of land-combatants is now limited, by 
usage, to conquered Africans and Asiatics. 
Europeans seem, of late years, to have politely 
ceased to strip each other’s dead, and to sack 
each other’s citadels and cities; they have 
substituted another form of pecuniary profit, 
less exciting but more advantageous: they 
have adopted, in place of the elementary 
system of authorized individual rapine, the 
larger, cleaner, and more scientific, spoliation 
of requisitions and indemnities. This modern 
progress does not, however, really affect the 
question; the bandit practice of pillage and 
marauding has changed its shape, but the old 
principle of making money out of war remains 
in faller force than ever... . 

“The theory of extracting profit out of bat- 
tle is growing all around us: campaigns inva- 
riably finish by a payment in cash or territory. 
It is in hope of a compensating gain of some 
kind that Europe keeps up countless armies, 
and feverishly goes on improving armaments. 
The effort to develop force is, however, not a 
new one; in this odd trade of fighting, ‘‘ ou, 
pour vivre, on se fait tuer,’’ the world has been 
constantly advancing ; we have got on by de- 
grees from the most elementary to the most 
scientific forms of mutual destruction ; the in- 
tellectual character of the means of war has 
risen in more than equivalent proportion to 
the development of intellect in other callings ; 
as Mr. Bagehot says, the progress of the mili- 
tary art is ‘the most showy fact in human his- 
tory.” And, during recent centuries at least, 
it has been aided by the marked change which 
has been occurring in the influence of our civ- 
ilization as compared with that of ancient 
times, Civilization no longer makes men un- 
warlike or effeminate ; on the contrary, it has 
become an invigorating, fortifying power, both 
to mind and body ; it renders us more fit than 
ever to discharge the functions of a soldier. 
But, while it has improved both men and 
weapons, it has simultaneously confirmed the 
money-making tendencies of war; indeed, af- 
ter the example we had four years ago, it is 
rather frightening to look forward to the fate 
of the conquered country in the next struggle 
which comes off. We may be quite certain 
that tons of gold will be demanded as if they 
were cigars or allumettes ; and that the charac- 
ter of ill-tempered commercial speculation 
which war is more and more assuming, will 
come glaring out with a ferocity of purpose 
of which we have had no examples since the 
time of Shylock. We shall hear no more of 
generosity—no one will ever think of imitat- 
ing the conduct of the Romans to the popula- 
tion of Camerina ; indeed, it will probably be 
denied that there is any truth in the story told 
by Grotius, that, after the Camerinotes had 
been defeated, seized, and sold, by Claudius, 
the Roman people, doubtful of the justice of 
the proceeding, sought out the recent slaves, 
repurchased them, restored their liberty and 
their property, and gave them a dwelling-place 
onthe Aventine. Modern war is not conduct- 
ed after that foolish fashion: it winds up now 
just as a police case does, with a fine of five 
milliards and costs. 

“These considerations seem to prove the 
soundness of the view which has been advo- 
cated here; they lead us to admit that, what- 
ever be the utilities of war, it never has been, 
and never can be, an honest process; and 
that, consequently, it is an unclean origin for 
glory.” 





An article in the Saturday Review 
on “Stage Decorum,” unlike some of our 
home criticisms, discriminates justly between 
that which is good in the theatre of to-day 
and that which is reprehensible : 


‘**Tt cannot be denied that there are theatres 
in London to which ‘no-modest woman can 
take her girls, and still less her boys, without 
a sense of shame and disgust ;’ but it would 
be unjust to attribute this deplorable license 
to the theatres generally. On the contrary, 
there are various symptoms of an elevation, 
which we hope we are not too sanguine in 
thinking may be progressive, in the character 
of the drama of the day. Burlesque of the old 
gross tomfoo] kind has for some time been 
steadily declining. The school of social com- 
edy which Mr. Robertson brought into favor 
is, if not intellectually strong, at least intelli- 
gent and decorous in the extreme, and may al- 
most be said to err on the side of insipid re- 
spectability. The addition of music to qualify 
the absurdities of farce may be regarded as a 
step upward in artistic refinement ; and it is 
impossible not to be struck with the disposi- 
tion of audiences to welcome any experiment 
in a more thoughtful and poetical cast of plays. 
‘Hamlet’ is at this moment the most popular 
of all dramatic works, and, tempted by the ex- 
ample, other Shakesperean plays are to be pro- 
duced at other houses. There are more than 
a dozen theatres in London where any mother 
may take her sons or daughters without run- 
ning any risk of being put to the blush. At 
one house there is a gorgeous but intensely 
stupid historical spectacle ; at four houses there 
is a choice of comedies of society ; four offer 
the picturesque and romantic drama; while 
yet other four are devoted to musical come- 
dies or farces of the new kind. These per- 
formances are, of course, of very various mer- 
it; but they agree at least in this, that there 
is, as far as we are aware, nothing morally ob- 
jectionable in any of them. In point of fact, 
there are only two, or perhaps three, theatres 
in town which lay themselves out for bur- 
lesques or extravaganzas of the kind against 
which a protest has just been raised; and at 
one of these no doubt the offense is rank. In 
this instance an attempt has been made to give 
interest to a burlesque, which in itself can 
only be described as idiotic, by exhibiting a 
number of women in a state of semi-nudity. 
The principle of the management would seem 
to be that of Mr. Pip’s friend, the viscount, 
that huntan nature is best represented by lots 
of legs; and the scandal is in some degree 
magnified by the example which the manager- 
ess herself sets in the free and unabashed dis- 
play of her undraped figure. This exhibition 
of a big woman, who appears to be wholly un- 
clothed except for about a foot and a half round 
her middle, is one which may be commended 
to the attention of the censor. It is impossible 
to imagine any thing more outrageously dis- 
gusting. It is a sort of indecent exposure 
which is, in fact, a police offense. 

** Although we are disposed to think that 
the majority of the theatres may, at any rate, 
as they are at present conducted, be exempted 
from a general indictment of indecency, this 
is no reason why the censor should not exer- 
cise his authority in the most forcible way 
against the offending minority. Indeed, it 
may be said that it rather strengthens the case 
for intervention, inasmuch as it makes inter- 
vention more hopeful. Ifthere is as strong a 
feeling on the part of the profession against 
these performances as there is on the part of 
the public, no great difficulty need be antici- 





pated in suppressing them, or at least compel- 
ling the effacement of their most offensive feat- 
ures. It cannot be doubted that it is in the 
interest of genuine art that resolute measures 
should be used to clear the stage of the mod- 
els of the studio and the lay figures of lascivi- 
ous poses plastiques. When a taint of this kind 
breaks out it has a tendency to spread. It 
frightens respectable persons away from an 
honorable profession, it attracts disreputable 
persons toward it, and it tempts people who 
hgve no preference for impropriety in itself to 
try how far they can go in competition with it. 
Nothing can be more sadly ‘significant than 
the representation of the theatrical profes- 
sion which is exhibited in the windows of the 
photograph-shops. Who are the young per- 
sons with fantastic hair and very low-bodied 
dresses who are there depicted? Are they ac- 
tresses capable of articulate speech, or of the 
faintest kind of histrionic personation? Can 
they dance or sing? Certainly not; yet they 
form the chief part of the staff of certain thea- 
tres, where they are produced for show like an 
exhibition of cattle.” 


Tue Saturday Review has discovered 
the “‘ advantages of prejudice : ” 


**Tt would, of course, be an improvement 
if the average brain were rendered uniformly 
stronger than it is; we should be one degree 
further from the apes; but much that we re- 
vile as stupidity, and that does in fact deserve 
the name, is a quality which is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the welfare of society. To destroy 
it would be to destroy the chief element of 
stability, and therefore an essential condition 
of safe progressive development. Prejudice is 
an unreasoning adherence to opinions; we 
propose to remove it by making people more 
sensitive to the promptings of their logical 
faculty ; but we overlook the fact that in many 
cases, possibly in the majority of cases, the 
logical faculty does not deserve to be trusted, 
and that a man is more likely to be right who 
holds on blindly to the opinions in which he 
was born, or to those which satisfy his dumb 
instincts, than one who changes his opinions 
in obedience to the promptings of ‘ what he is 
pleased to call his intellect.’ . . . A man who 
changes his creed at a moment’s notice in obe- 
dience to some clever logical artifice may not 
be really more logical than the man who ad- 
heres to his prejudice in spite of logic. The 
prejudice which ballasts the ordinary mind is 
frequently what might more fairly be described 
as latent logic. It is adumb recognition of the 
fact that the change of opinion which is forced 
upon him by an apparently unanswerable ar- 
gument, really involves a whole series of 
changes in his manner of contemplating the 
world, of which he cannot render an articulate 
account to himself, but which may neverthe- 
less fairly influence his understanding. When 
any system of doctrine has really sunk into a 
man’s mind and colored all his habitual modes 
of thought, he cannot give it up because upon 
one particular point it may appear to be de- 
monstrably erroneous. The thoroughly good 
reasoner, who can grasp all the relations of the 
controversy, would be able to draw out into a 
definite statement a whole series of arguments 
which a clever and versatile thinker disregards 
because he cannot state them definitely, aud 
which the prejudiced man obeys, though he is 
unable to produce them. The man of preju- 
dice will undoubtedly appear to be more stu- 
pid than his mote easily converted friend ; but 
the quality for which he is ridiculed may im- 
ply, not a deficient faculty for dialectics, but a 
greater sensibility to really logical considera- 
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tions. The man who prides himself specially 
on his logic, is generally a man who has a 
power of excluding from his mind all argu- 
ments which cannot be expressed in a neat set 
of syllogisms, and, therefore, very often the 
argumeuts which are of most importance to 
the forming of a sound opinion. . . . We may 


know a man or a school of men to be humbugs | 


without being able to draw out our reasons 
into definite mood and figure. It is not that 
we have not reasons which may be amply suf- 
ficient; but that they depend upon a number 
of observations and presumptions too fine to 
be translated into language. When we have 
to do with human beings in practical life, we 
have to distrust some and to put implicit con- 
fidence in others, though, if we were cross- 
examined in a court of justice, we should be 
entirely unable to give satisfactory grounds for 
our conclusions. If, because we were sensible 
of this inability, we were to refuse to take our 
instincts into account, we should very soon get 
into intolerable difficulties. The Johnsonian 
argument, ‘ The man’s a rogue, and there’s an 
end on’t,’ is very often an extremely simple 
one, though it does not conform to any recog- 
nized logical formula. The same mode of 
reasoning is extremely useful in more specula- 
tive questions. A good many beliefs which 
go up and down in the world may be summa- 
rily set aside, because we have an instinctive 
perception that they are the beliefs of charla- 
tans and dupes, without much risk of serious 
error. Here and there, of course, such opin- 
ions may be new truths which are slowly re- 
vealing themselves to mankind. If we trust 
to our prejudices, we must be content to be 
in some respects behind the most advanced 
thinkers; but we shall avoid falling into a 
great many small errors which are destined 
simply to increase the rubbish-heap of decayed 
nonsense which is always accumulating. And 
at any rate, it isas well that the opposing force 
of dumb prejudice should be strang enough to 
impose a severe test upon new doctrines in 
the struggle for existence, so that those alone 
may survive which have some intrinsic vital- 
ity.” 


Mr. Juntan Hawruorse’s “ Saxon 
Studies,” in the Contemporary Review, are 
likely to do him more literary credit than 
his more ambitious novels. The subjoined 
passages, descriptive of a Saxon village, af- 
ford a very good example of the style of the 


papers : 

“We sallied forth this morning in quest of 
a representative Saxon village, but, save as re- 
gards situation, one is as representative as.an- 
other. The same people inhabit all, and fol- 
low the same customs, submit to the same 
inconveniences, partake of the same igno- 
rance, and are wedded to the same prejudices 
and superstitions. . . . Many of the little 
flocks of houses have settled down from their 


flight in the realm of thought along the banks | 


of a stream which trickles through a narrow 
gorge, between low hills. The brook is an 
important element in the village economy, ful- 
filling the rather discordant offices of public 
drain, swill-pail, and wash-tub; and, more- 
over, serving as a perennial plaything for 
quantities of white-headed ehildren and geese. 
It is walled in with stone; narrow flights of 
steps lead down at intervals to the water’s 
edge, and here and there miniature bridges 
span the flood. The water babbles over a peb- 
bly bottom, varied with bits of broken pottery 
ond castaway odds and ends of the household; 
o.1> in a while the stream gathers up its 








strength to turn a saw-mill, and anon spreads 
out to form a shallow basin. Stiff-necked, 
plaster-faced, the cottages stand in lines on 
either bank, winking lazily at one another 
with their old glass eyes, across the narrow, 
intervening space. Above their red-tiled roofs 


| rise the steep hill-ridges, built up in irregular 


terraces, overgrown with vines or fruit-trees. 
Nobody seems to stay at home except the geese 
and babies. .. . 

“* Or, once more, and not least picturesque- 
ly, our village alights on a low hill-top, where 
trees and houses crowd one another in agree- 
able contention. The main approach winds 
spake-like upward from the grass and brush 
of the valley, but on reaching the summit 
splits into hydra-heads, each one of which 
pokes itself into somebody’s barn-yard or gar- 
den, leaving a stranger in some embarrass- 
ment as to how to get through the town with- 
out unauthorized intrusion on its inhabitants. 
Besides the main approach, there are clever 
short-cuts down steep places, sometimes form- 
ing into a rude flight of stone steps, anon tak- 
ing a sudden leap down a high terrace, and 
finally creeping out through a hole in the 
hedge at the bottom. The houses look pretty 
from below ; but, after climbing the hill, their 
best charm vanishes, like that of clouds seen 
at too close quarters. In Saxony, as well as 
elsewhere, there is a penalty for opening Pan- 
dora’s box. 

** As for the cottages themselves, they are 
for the most part two-storied boxes, smeared 
with stucco and gabled with red tiles—thatch 
being as rare here as it is common in England. 
In fact, these dwellings are not real cottages, 
but only small, inconvenient houses. They 
are never allied to their natural surroundings 
—never look as though they had grown lei- 
surely up from some seed planted ons ago. 
They never permit us to mistake them for an 
immemorial tree-stump or mossy rock, which 
rustic men have hollowed out and improved 
intoahome. The oldest of them have a tem- 
pcrary, artificial look, conveying the idea that 
they have been made somewhere else, and 
been set down in their present situation quite 
by accident, to be tried in a new place to-mor- 
row. A Saxon never sees the spot he builds 
in, but only the thing he builds. German toy- 
villages, which charmed our childhood, are 
more accurate copies of the reality than our 
years of discretion would have supposed. 
Magnify the toy, or view the reality from a 
distance, and the two are one and the same.” 
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SUBSCRIBERS TO APPLETONS’ 
F¥OURNAL, whose subscriptions expired at the end of 
the year, are urged to renew them promptly, in order 
that no interruption may occur in the mailing of the 
numbers. 


KNABE.—The Baltimore piano firm of 
William Knabe & Co. is one of the oldest in the coun- 
try, and has had much to do with raising the reputation 
of Ameriean pianos as compared with those of foreign 
make. The branch house in this city, at No. 112 Fifth 
Avenue, has drawn a fair share of local business, and 





the fine warerooms contain some exceptionally elegant | 


instruments, made for holiday purchasers. Making 


rom forty to fifty pianos per week, the Knabe manu- | 
| France, Germany, and the United States. Tue Por 


factory sends instruments to divers quarters of the 


United States, and finds valuable patrons in South | 
America, the West Indies, and in Europe. Their trade | 
in the Southern States has been extending largely of | 


late years, with the improvement of business in that 
section. The Knabe pianos have been the most popu- 


lar of any in the South, and they certainly leave no | 


room for complaint wherever they are tested. 








FREEMAN & BURR.—The ware. 
houses of Freeman & Burr, at 138 and 140 Fulton St, 
are filled with a larger stock than they ever contained 
before, and the decline in the cost of material has put 
down the prices of their clothing. This firm has long 
been reported to give always an adequate return for 
outlay made, but this winter patrons are assured of get. 
ting more for their money than for years before. Over. 
coats from the cheapest to the choicest qualities, which 
are sold ready-made, range here from $5 to $50, and 
suits from $10 to $60. Boys’ overcoats and boys’ suits, 
adapted for the hardships which clothing undergoes in 
the charge of boyhood, durable and comely, are from 
$s to $20 for the overcoats, and from $5 to $12 for the 
suits. Freeman & Burr have had in successful prac. 
tice for a long time a system of receiving orders from al] 
parts of the country, the orders being guided by their 
system of self-measuring. 





MILLER & GRANT.—Miller & Grant, 
at No. 879 Broadway, are well placed to govern a fair 
share of the remunerative trade from the upper parts of 
the city, and have made liberal provision for such trade, 
Such fans as the finest shown here have had lavished 
upon them the most artistic skill. Fancy goods from 
the capitals of France and Austria—velvets, ribbons, 
and sashes, fillé laces, tidies, and children’s walking, 
hats, are embraced in the collection at this store, but by 
no means exhaust the list. 





THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 
GOLD WATCH-CASES have proved themselves in 
wear a superior and standard article. In the eight 
years they have been before the public they have stead. 
ily gained in popular confidence and esteem. Made of 
thick plates of gold and nickel composition, thoroughly 
welded together, and rolled to the requisite thickness, 
they are, while equally handsome, stronger and more 
durable than the finest solid gold cases of the same 
weight of metal, and at one-third or one-half the cost. 
With good movements, they make the cheapest, most 
elegant, and serviceable gold watches in market, and 
are to be had of respectable dealers in all parts of the 
country. Send for full descriptive circulars to the manu. 
facturers, J. A. Brown & Co., No. rz Maiden Lane, 
New York. 





APPLETONS’ F¥OURNAL, for 1875 
Postage prepaid on all copies by mail. New and in- 
teresting features will be added during the present 
year, and strenuous efforts will be made to give the 
American public a periodical of a high and, at the same 
time, popular class—-combining instructive material with 
picturesq t, superior fiction with critical and 
descriptive essays. A new Novel by Rhoda Brough- 
ton, author of ‘Red as a Rose is She,” ‘* Good-bye, 
Sweetheart!” etc., is expected, and will probably 
be begun in an early number.  “Soursesn Br. 
ways” (illustrated), by Christian Reid, will be a fea 
ture of the ensuing volume. ILLUSTRATED PAPERs 
ON THE INDUSTRIAL ARTs will afford an interesting 
and valuable department. Travel, adventure, ¢x- 
ploration, natural history, social themes, the arts, 
fiction, literary reviews, current topics, will each have 
large place in the plan of the Journat. Price » 
cents per Number; $4 per annum, with postage pre- 
paid by the publishers. 








THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. (Established May, 1872.) ¢ Conducted 
by Prof. E. L. Youmans. Tse Popvrar Screnct 
MonrBLY was started to promote the diffusion of valu- 


| able scientific knowledge, in a readable and attractive 


form, among all classes of the community, and has thus 
far met a want supplied by no other periodical in the 
United States. The great feature of the magazine is, 
that its contents are not what science was ten or more 
years since, but what it #s to-day, fresh from the study, 
the laboratory, and the experiment; clothed in the lan- 
guage of the authors, inventors, and scientists them- 
selves, who comprise the leading minds of England, 


ULAR Science MonruLy is published in a large octavo, 
handsomely printed from clear type, and, when the sub 
ject admits, fully illustrated. Terms: $5 per annum 
(postage prepaid), or so cents per Number, Appts- 
Tons’ JouRNAL and THe PoruLar Science MonruLy, 
together, for $8 per annum, postage prepaid. D. Am 
PLETON & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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